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THE CENSUSES OF THE CENTURY. 


THE census about to be taken in this country will be the tenth of 
which we shall have records; the first was that taken in 1801, 
and the first year of every decade of this century has been that of 
an enumeration of the population of Great Britain. The enor- 
mous increase in the number of persons residing in England is so 
patent a fact that it need hardly be insisted on here. Whether 
mere increase in numbers connotes increase of prosperity may be 
doubted. If the number of the employed increases, so does the 
number of the unemployed. It is a long time since the rapid 
growth of the population perplexed statesmen and statisticians ; 
and it is certain that neither they nor philanthropists have yet 
arrived at a solution of their perplexities. England seems to grow 
ever darker as idle and hungry crowds collect within her towns. 
Would panaceas proposed for to-day be sufficient for the evil of 
1901? However that may be, it is instructive to note how the 
population of Great Britain, unlike that of Ireland, has increased 
enormously during this century, is increasing, and, I fear we must 
add, will increase. 

I quote from the Introduction to the Report of the Census of 
1881 :—‘‘No proposal to ascertain the number of the population 
by systematic enumeration appears to have been made until the 
middle of the last century. On March 30th, 1753, Mr. Thomas 
Potter [son of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a barrister of 
the Middle Temple], who sat as Member for St. German’s in the 
House of Commons, brought in a Bill for ‘ taking and registering 
an annual account of the total number of the people, and of the 
total number of marriages, births, and deaths.’ . . . This Bill appa- 
rently had the support of the Ministry of the day. . .. Accus- 
tomed as we are at the present time to such enumerations, the 
alarm with which the proposal was received, and the virulence of 
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language with which it was combated, cannot but excite our sur- 
prise. ‘I did not believe,’ said its chief opponent [Mr. Thornton, 
Member for the City of York], ‘that there was any set of men, 
or, indeed, any individual of the human species, so presumptuous 
and so abandoned as to make the proposal we have just heard. 
. . . Lhold this project to be totally subversive of the last remains 
of English liberty. . . . The new Bill will direct the imposition of 
new taxes, and indeed the addition of a very few words will make 
it the most effectual engine of rapacity and oppression that was 
ever used against an injured people. . . . Moreover, an annual 
register of our people will acquaint our enemies abroad with our 
weakness.’”’ Other members declared that the proposal was regarded 
as ominous, and likely to be followed by “‘ an epidemical distem- 
per’; that the scheme was costly and impracticable ; that it was 
borrowed from our “ natural enemies” the French; and that it 
would serve as a basis for a conscription in the case of a long war. 
Notwithstanding all opposition, the Bill passed through all its 
stages in the Commons, but, in the Lords, was thrown out on the 
second reading. 

In 1800, when the proposal of a census was renewed, a new fear 
had seized on the public mind, namely, that the population was 
outstripping its means of subsistence. The country had just 
passed through a time of scarcity, and “‘the dear year” was full 
in everyone’s memory; Malthus had lately published his great 
work on population, and had taught men to think that a supply 
of soldiers was not the only thing needful in a commonwealth. 
And yet, so much had the nation grown in intelligence, the Census 
Bill passed through all its stages without opposition, and the first 
year of the nineteenth century was also the first year of an 
enumeration of the people. 

The machinery for taking the census was in 1801 very different 
from that employed at the present time. It was chiefly in the 
hands of the overseers of the poor, and it had a retrospective 
aspect, inasmuch as the clergy were required to make abstracts 
from their parish registers of the baptisms and burials in every 
tenth year from 1700 to 1780, and in every year from 1780 to 
1800, inclusive; also of the number of marriages in every year 
since 1758. 

As each census has been taken particulars have been multiplied, 
and we now know many more details concerning our country than 
could be known in 1801. This is exactly what we should expect. 
The first census was naturally tentative and imperfect. It only 
obtained rough statements. The number of persons in Great Britain, 
the relative proportions of the sexes, the number of families, the 
number of houses, and the division of persons into three classes, (1) 
agriculture, (2) trade, and (3) all others, comprised nearly the whole 
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information collected. It was indeed a rough classification ; 
“persons chiefly employed in agriculture” no doubt included 
almost the whole rural population of the country; ‘‘ persons 
chiefly employed in trade, manufactures, or handicraft’ would 
take in almost the whole urban population; and the leisured 
classes, the nobility and their households, all authors and artists, 
all professional men, all squires, all soldiers, all children, and 
nearly all women would come under the denomination of “all 
other persons not comprised in the two preceding classes.” Per- 
sons on board vessels were a class by themselves. In 1801 the 
entire population of Great Britain was found to be 10,942,646. 

The census of 1811 was taken on the same general lines as that 
of 1801. The most noticeable change was that a return was made 
of the number of houses building. The entire population of Great 
Britain was 12,596,803; an increase of 1,654,157 since the pre- 
vious census. 

In 1821 an innovation was made; persons were invited to state, 
their ages. It was left optional to answer the question as to age, 
and to be within ten years of the fact was sufficient accuracy to 
satisfy the requirements of the census schedule. Probably the 
truth as to the ages of the female part of the community was just 
as well ascertained then as now; yet the officials were not satis- 
fied with the exactness of the returns on this point. Eight-ninths 
of the population made voluntary returns of their ages. 

The information concerning country parishes is but scanty in 
the returns of the earlier censuses; as we proceed through the 
century it becomes fuller. It happens that in the Preface to the 
Report for the year 1851 the village of Weybridge, in Surrey, was 
taken as an example of the method of enumeration ; and it may 
be well to follow up the history of the same little place. Beginning 
with 1821, then, we find that at that time Weybridge contained 
177 inhabited houses, 18 uninhabited ; 188 families, of whom 56 
were employed in agriculture, 64 in trade, and 68 were “ other 
persons.” The total number of inhabitants was 897. A note was 
appended to the returns, stating that “‘a large printing-office, and 
extensive iron-works, which were established at Weybridge in 
1811, no longer exist there, which has caused a decrease of popu- 
lation.”’ I will trace the growth of this village through successive 
decades. 

The most important step taken in 1821 was, as I have said, 
that of collecting statistics of age. Such statistics must be invalu- 
able in the calculation of probabilities for annuity and insurance 
offices. The census of 1821 was to be taken “on the 28th day of 
May, and on the days immediately subsequent thereto, if one day 
shall not be sufficient” ; and in the pre-railway times the overseers 
of a scattered country parish would surely have found one day quite 
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insufficient. The final question addressed to them: “‘In what man- 
ner and to what place of residence and post-office town are letters 
intended for you usually directed?” reveals what one might 
almost call a pre-postal state of affairs. In 1821 the ‘‘ propor- 
tion of the sexes was as 100 males . . . to only 106 females.” It was 
remarked that the average duration of life had increased, houses, 
food, clothing, and cleanliness had all improved, and vaccination 
had almost stamped out small-pox. Already the growth of the 
population was causing men to look into its causes; and the Re- 
port makes the true and trite observation that ‘‘ increasing popu- 
lation may be deemed a solid good or a dreadful evil, according 
to the circumstances of the country in which it occurs.” In the 
ten years preceding 1821 there had been 1,794,828 persons added 
to the population of Great Britain, and the total number of inhabi- 
tants now appeared to be 14,391,631. 

After another decade the process of numbering the people was 
once more undertaken ; and the much greater exactness now aimed 
at is shown by some remarks made on the exemption of “‘ extra- 
parochial” places. We all know that the Temple is extra- 
parochial; but we may not all of us be aware that there were in 
1831 over 200 such favoured and idyllic spots, paying no poor- 
rates. Of course, in the old days, when censuses were taken by 
overseers, the absence of an overseer meant exemption from the 
census. But when the numeration was performed by specially and 
temporarily appointed officers, there could be no reason for passing 
over extra-parochial districts. 

In 1831 the first five questions asked were the same as those of 
1811 and 1821, but the following nine questions were new in form 
or in substance. The inquiries as a whole were more particular, 
but those concerning age were omitted. The 15th question in- 
vited the overseers to account, if they could, for any remarkable 
change in the number of persons in their parishes. In the Report 
was inserted a page on which were inscribed two circles of similar 
size; the one showed a tiny map of London and its environs, the 
other Paris and its environs. London was considerably larger 
than Paris: the population of London and its environs in 1831 
was 1,471,941; that of Paris, with the Department of the Seine, 
in 1829 was 1,013,000. Recurring to the little parish of Wey- 
bridge, it appears that in 1831 it consisted of 1,240 statute acres, 
contained 215 families, and a total population of 930 persons, an 
increase of 33 in ten years. Of these, four were “ capitalists, 
bankers, professional, and other educated men.” 

In 1831 an attempt was made to subdivide the three classes of 
occupations as mentioned above. Agriculture was made to show 
the number of (1) occupiers employing labourers, (2) occupiers 
not employing labourers, and (3) labourers. All in any way 
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employed in manufactures were distinguished from those employed 
in retail trades. ‘‘ Capitalists, bankers, professional and other 
educated men” had a separate status of their own, as had labourers 
not employed in agriculture, male servants, and ‘‘ other males 
20 years of age.” Female servants were also taken into 
account. Except the division of males into those above and 
those under 20 years, no notice was taken of age. 

Several changes were introduced in 1841. Not only was all the 
information required which had been required in the previous 
census, but the exact age, the occupation, and the place of birth of 
each person were included in the questions asked. Moreover, it 
was now decided that the entire business of numbering the people 
should be done “‘ in one day’’; for, no doubt, when it extended over 
several days, many persons travelling or changing their abodes 
during those days would be returned in more than one place, or 
not returned at all. Instead of the overseers of the poor being 
made responsible for the enumeration, the Census Act of this year 
directed that for this purpose the officers of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages should be employed. These 
officers again employed enumerators for what were called enume- 
ration districts, ‘“‘ the boundaries of which were strictly defined, 
each being regulated as to its extent by the varying circumstances 
of facility of communication or density of population, but so that 
it should contain not more than 200, and not less than 25, inhabited 
houses.”” Of these enumerators no less than 35,000 were employed 
for England and Wales. Scotland has always had a slightly 
different system of census. I have no particulars of the census 
taken this year in Ireland. All public institutions, including 
barracks, workhouses, and gaols, were enumerated by the resident 
officers. Lunatic asylums are necessarily returned by their 
managers according to what he can ascertain concerning the 
inmates. Persons spending the census night in police-cells appear 
in a special schedule. The enumerators’ schedules gave the 
numbers of inhabited and uninhabited houses, and of persons ; age 
and sex; employment; where born. The night of 6th June was the 
census night. A few days beforehand a paper was given to every 
householder explaining to him the questions which would be asked, 
and the style of the replies which he was expected to make. The 
Report for 1841 was considered by its authors as an advance on 
its predecessors ; as, indeed it was. The greater completeness of 
this census is evidenced by the fact that the Report of it oceupies 
more than one volume. 

It was found that the number of inhabited houses had increased 
in a greater ratio than the population, a circumstance which 
indicated an increase in prosperity and comfort. London had 
enlarged its area considerably, but the increase of persons in the 
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previous ten years had been only at the rate of 14°8 per cent., 
whereas from 1821 to 1831 the increase had been 20°1 per cent. 
This decrease apparent in 1841 was inquired into, and was traced 
to the emigration then going on. Natives of Scotland living in 
England were 0°6 per cent, and natives of Ireland 1°9 per cent. 
In 1821 the centenarians were *22 per 10,000 of the population ; 
in 1841 they were *18 per 10,000. The population of the cities of 
London and Westminster was 349,281; but Finsbury, Holborn, 
Kensington, and Tower were enumerated separately, and accounted 
for 1,126,008 persons. Those parts of London which are in Surrey 
and Kent made up with the foregoing a grand total of 1,690,084, 
an increase of 218,143 in ten years. 

Our specimen country parish, Weybridge, now contained 213 
inhabited houses and a population of 1,064 persons. Ten years 
had added 134 to the number of inhabitants. 

‘‘The remarks which state the increase of population to have 
resulted from the operation of the Poor Laws are too frequent for 
distinct insertion; they suppose persons to marry with a direct 
view of thereby obtaining a weekly allowance, or at least in 
reliance on that kind of resource in time of need... . and it is 
quite certain that whenever employment is scarce the married man 
will have a preference, lest he should be constrained to apply to 
the overseer for gratuitous aid.” As accounting in some measure 
for the increase of population in Scotland, it is suggested that a 
change in the domestic arrangements of farmers may be noticed. 
“The master began to live in a very superior manner to his 
domestics, and the mistress to dislike the trouble of providing for 
them. The dismissed labourer in such cases could not but become 
a cottager, and in his new situation could scarcely fail to 
become a married man.” After the lapse of fifty years since that 
last sentence was written, I may be allowed to add the remark that 
an elderly single man is almost unknown among the working 
classes; while the number of educated men leading a ‘club 
life” is proverbial. It might be that comfortable lodgings for 
unmarried artizans, with married couples in charge of the house- 
work and meals, would check the impetuosity with which the lad 
of eighteen earning his pound a week rushes into matrimony. At 
present a young mechanic has no choice between marriage and the 
public-house. What he wants is not so much a club to go out to 
as a comfortable home to stay in. While on this subject, I may 
add that it was pointed out in 1841 that early, and therefore im- 
prudent, marriages were not so common in centres of commercial 
activity as might have been expected. As a rule, agricultural 
counties take the lead in this respect, the reason being, perhaps, 
what I have just suggested, the loneliness of the unmarried man in 
lodgings, and the discomforts of residing in the midst of another 
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man’s young family. The single man is even more lonely in the 
country than in a town. 

The Report issued in 1851 fills three volumes, and a great deal 
of information concerning -the previous censuses is to be found in 
the two first of the three folio tomes. I have already quoted por- 
tions of the remarks made by the compilers, and we must now 
proceed to investigate what specially concerns the census of 1851. 
The night of Sunday the 30th March was fixed for the numbering 
of the people, and for the first time the Householder’s Schedule 
appeared on the scene. It was divided into columns headed 
respectively: ‘“‘Name and Surname,” “ Relation to Head of 
Family,” ‘‘ Condition,” ‘Sex,’ “Age [last birthday],” ‘‘ Rank, 
Profession, or Occupation,’ ‘‘ Where Born,” and ‘If Deaf and 
Dumb, or Blind.” Persons whose occupations took them away from 
home at night were to be returned as abiding in their homes; and 
persons travelling through the night were to be entered on the 
schedules of the houses at which they stopped on the morning of 
the 31st. All ministers of religion were furnished with forms for 
enumerating the members of their flocks; day schools, night 
schools, and Sunday schools were provided with special forms; as 
were Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institutions. The 
religious census has always been a bone of contention, the small 
and the decaying sects being very unwilling to display the poverty 
of their land. The whole of the schedules and forms despatched 
from the central office weighed over fifty-two tons. All the 
schedules in England, Wales, and Scotland were collected by the 
enumerators on the morning of 31st March. Estimates were made 
in each district of the numbers of persons sleeping that Sunday 
night in barges, barns, tents, &c., and in the open air. In one 
instance a tribe of gipsies struck their tents and passed into 
another parish in order to escape enumeration. Each district 
registrar was required to verify and correct to the best of his 
ability the particulars supplied to him by the enumerators. ‘ By 
the end of the month of May the Householder’s Schedules, 
amounting to about 4,300,000 distinct returns, and the Enumera- 
tion Books, more than 38,000 in number, were received at the 
central office.’ The results were on 7th June transmitted to the 
Secretary of State, and at once made public. 

The whole territory of Great Britain was arranged in fourteen 
Divisions, which are shown on two maps, one of England and 
Wales, the other of Scotland. The 1st Division is London, of 
which the entire population was returned as 2,362,236, being an 
increase in the previous decade of 672,152. Some statistics of 
visitg and visitors to the Great Exhibition are given; of the 
former there were more than 6,000,000, of the latter more than 
2,000,000. ‘The entire population of Great Britain was computed 
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to be 21,121,967. An approximate estimate was made of the 
number of persons living in 1851 who had been returned in pre- 
vious censuses ; the instructive fact was deduced that ‘‘ the half 
of a generation of men of all ages passes away in thirty years.” 
The rate of increase which had prevailed during the first half of 
this century was such that it might be expected that the population 
of Great Britain would double itself in about 52 years. We shall 
see later on whether this rate of increase has been maintained. 
The most important fact elicited by the census of 1851 was this ; 
the population of Great Britain had received an addition of 
2,300,000 in the preceding ten years ; and an addition of 10,000,000 
in the preceding fifty years. 

The population of Weybridge in 1851 was 1,225, living in 233 
houses ; thus we perceive that twenty new houses were inhabited, 
and that 161 new persons resided in them, since the census of 
1841. 

The earlier censuses had been taken by overseers, who were 
required to make the returns for all the inhabitants of their 
parishes. It was only in 1851 that the Householder’s Schedule 
appeared ; it was a paper containing certain questions to which 
unswers attested by the householder must be affixed. Each census 
aad received some addition, and each report contains fuller infor- 
mation than the previous one. That of 1801 is extremely meagre ; 
that of 1811 is only a little more interesting. The preliminary 
remarks in each Report point out the weak places in the system of 
the census to which it refers. For instance, the threefold classi- 
fication of 1801 and 1811 had very unsatisfactory results ; the third 
class of persons, engaged in neither agriculture nor trade, appeared 
to consist almost entirely of widows and superannuated labourers ! 
Again, an exact definition of the term “ parish” was not yet 
arrived at; and further, the unsettled orthography of the names of 
places caused, in many cases, a vast amount of trouble to the 
authorities. 

In 1851 a slight change was made in the manner of returning 
occupations; and birth-places were recorded. Not only the divi- 
sion of the population into parishes was shown, but also the 
numbers in Parliamentary boroughs. All the changes were in the 
direction of greater accuracy and exactitude. 

The year 1851, ever memorable in England as the year of the 
Great Exhibition, was that of a census considerably swollen by 
the influx of artizans, exhibitors, foreigners, and a mixed multi- 
tude who streamed into London to prepare the palace of glass in 
Hyde Park for its inauguration on 1st May. Much more complete 
than any previous one was the census of this year. Statistics of 
boroughs, and of ecclesiastical districts recently created, were 
separately set forth. In addition to the statistics of occupation, 
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age, and birth-place, an endeavour was now made to ascertain 
relationship (as husband, wife, son, daughter), also condition (as 
married, unmarried, widower, widow) ; and persons blind, or deaf 
and dumb, were numbered. 

It is said that the Duke of Wellington, then eighty-two years of 
age, returned himself as deaf; a touching trait of his truthfulness ; 
though, of course, deafness, as an infirmity of old age, did not 
come within the scope of census inquiries. I need hardly add 
that this anecdote of the “Iron Duke” is not to be found in the 
Census Reports, which mention no names, and make public no 
particulars confided to the officials. The strictest secrecy is ob- 
served by all who are employed in the work of the census, and 
nothing is published except general information, which cannot 
hurt the most sensitive susceptibilities. 

Census Reports do not claim to be considered as illustrated 
periodicals, but there are some very curious, and, in a sense, 
beautiful illustrations to the volumes of 1851. A map of England 
is given in black and white; the degree of blackness expressing 
the density of the population. London is a black spot nearly 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter ; all around it is a dark envi- 
ronment, shading off through dark grey into light grey; Liverpool 
and Manchester are black spots rather more, Leeds and Birming- 
ham are black spots rather less, than an eighth of an inch in 
diameter. The north-west of Northumberland, the Yorkshire 
moors, and Dartmoor, are the only parts of England absolutely 
white, i.e. uninhabited. The Welsh mountains enjoy a like soli- 
tude. Another map, one of England and Scotland, takes the form 
of a coloured illustration, for it is dotted over with tiny coloured 
squares denoting the “‘ occupations of the people.” A red square 
with the letter W means worsted manufactories ; a yellow one with 
a B means blankets ; another with SH means shawls ; a tiny white 
envelope means paper; thus, at a glance, one can see what is the 
staple industry of any district in Great Britain. 

The people of England felt far more interest in the census of 
1851 than they had felt in any previous one; and, to satisfy this 
interest, there was published, under the authority of the Registrar- 
General, an abstract, or condensed form, of those great Biue 
Books from which I obtain my information. I do not think that 
the compiler of this small volume has got together any facts of 
general interest, except those which I have mentioned above ; but 
he notes the amusing one that in a few cases verses were in- 
scribed on the Householder’s Schedules ; and that “a clergyman 
refused to return the schedule to the parish clerk, who was the 
enumerator, and sent it direct to the central office, alleging that if 
he had done otherwise his wife’s age would have become a topic of 
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gossip in the beershops of the village.” In no single case through- 
out Great Britain was it found necessary to enforce the penalty 
prescribed by law in case of refusal to furnish the information 
demanded. 

Hitherto the authors of the Introductory Remarks prefixed to 
the printed Reports of each census had indulged in long and 
learned dissertations on the History, the Church, the Representa- 
tion of Great Britain; but in 1861 the time had arrived when 
brevity appeared more desirable than anything else. The volumes 
issued from the Census Office on 29th September 1862 commence 
with a few lines of Introductory Note, and plunge at once into 
facts and figures. We are told that ‘“‘the kind of information 
obtained at the recent census in England and Wales was the same 
as in 1851, but no returns respecting the attendance at schools 
and places of religious worship were asked for; and no change of 
any importance was made in the machinery of the enumeration.” 
We must, therefore, prepare ourselves for a very dry and unin- 
teresting digest of the materials collected on 8th April 1861. 
Appended to this short and simple Note is a table showing that in 
Great Britain there were 23,271,965 persons, of whom 11,292,247 
were males, and 11,979,718 were females; while in Ireland (unre- 
vised numbers) there were 5,764,543 persons, of whom 2,804,961 
were males, and 2,959,582 were females. 

The extra-parochial places, of which there were about six 
hundred, again proved troublesome. An Act was passed for 
uniting them with the Unions to which they were adjacent, and 
for appointing overseers for such places. But there were still 
some which could not be so dealt with; for the two Temples, 
Gray’s Inn, and Charterhouse special provisions were made as 
regarded overseers, and those localities were no longer exempted 
from contributing to the relief of the poor. 

Turning to particulars of the decennial changes in London we 
find that its whole population was returned as 2,803,989, an 
increase of 441,753 since 1851. This increase was very much less 
than what had taken place in the ten years between 1841 and 
and 1851. The Crimean War may perhaps account for this fact. 
Marriages must have fallen off in number when nearly the whole 
of our army was abroad ; and increased taxation, which supplies 
the sinews of war, must have checked the increase of the 
number of incomes capable of supporting the expenses of family 
life. 

The sudden growth of Kensington is startling: 8,662 new 
houses had sprung into being within ten years. The population 


had increased by nearly sixty-six thousand, and now numbered 
185,950 persons. 
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As for Weybridge, it now contained 805 inhabited houses, as 
against 233 in 1851; and 1,603 persons as against 1,225 in 1851, 
an inerease of 378 in ten years. A note is appended, explaining 
that the large increase of population in Weybridge and in the 
adjoining parish of Walton-on-Thames was due to the erection of 
villas on the Oatlands Park estate, and in other parts of the 
parishes, such villas being occupied chiefly by persons engaged in 
business in London. Indeed, the growth of greater London, 
brought about by railways, was very striking some thirty years 
ago, and even now shows no sign of coming to a full stop. 

One thick volume contains the results of the census in Ireland. 
By an appropriate arrangement, the Introductory Remarks occur 
in Part III., which deals with Disease. Parts I. and II., which 
are concerned with the people in general, have no introductions. 
The first census of Ireland was taken in 1821; only estimates had 
been made in 1801 and 1811. Of those estimates I have no 
information. In 1871 the population of the Emerald Isle was 
5,411,416, showing a decrease of 387,551 since 1861. Turning to 
statistics dealing with the capital, we find that in 1861 there were 
23,000 inhabited houses in Dublin, and 100 building, as against 
21,771 houses in 1841, and 24,317 in 1851. Now, that a city 
should lose 1,300 houses in ten years seems very strange; had 
there been an earthquake or a “‘ great fire” one could understand 
such a decrease, but not otherwise. In 1841 the entire population 
of Dublin was 232,726 ; in 1851 it was 258,861; and in 1861 it 
was 254,808, a decrease of 3,553. It is an impressive change, 
that of decrease in the houses and in the population of a capital 
town, and, even if accounted for by emigration, must indicate 
declining prosperity. 

Disease was inquired into much more particularly in Ireland 
than in England. Such matters as the religious professions of 
deaf-mutes, the number of married blind persons, &c., hardly 
come within the scope of the present paper. But it is worth 
while to note that the Report says :—‘‘ Next in importance to the 
gratifying change in the condition of the Irish workhouses since 
1851 . . . the most manifest improvement which has come under 
our notice in connection with this department of vital statistics is 
that respecting the number and condition of the inmates of 
prisons, as returned on the 7th of April 1861.” And, in the last 
paragraph of the Report on Disease, “‘ the improved sanitary con- 
dition of the country” is put forward as a subject for national 
congratulation. 

Mr. James Lewis, of the Registrar-General’s Office, published 
in 1873 a small volume called a Digest of the English Census of 
1871. The preface contains a sort of apology for his book, and 
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also for the census itself. In the introduction he remarks that 
the census of 1871 for the United Kingdom was taken under three 
separate Acts of Parliament, passed in the Session of 1870, and he 
expresses a hope that in the future one Act may be made sufficient 
for the purpose. Very few changes appear in the method of 
enumeration ; idiots and lunatics were more precisely accounted 
for ; that is to say, not only those in special asylums, but also 
those at large. The census was taken on Sunday night, 2nd April, 
A few curious incidents are recorded in connection with it. In a 
certain London district a lady was appointed as enumerator. A 
rich old spinster in the country absolutely refused to give any in- 
formation, and barred herself within her house lest the enumerator 
should obtain access, but, being soothed by a letter, sent her 
return privately to the Registrar-General. On religious grounds a 
gentleman of landed property refused to commit the sin for which 
David was punished, but, nevertheless, the required particulars 
were obtained. In Devonshire a middle-aged man refused to 
make out his schedule, saying that he did not know either his 
name or his place of birth, “‘ and he would not perjure himself by 
making a false entry.”’ An “author” added to his return a note, 
stating that his wife said he was ‘‘ both idiot and lunatic.” Such 
are some of the amenities of the census ! 

The total population of Great Britain was found to be 26,072,284, 
an increase of 2,800,319 since 1861. England and Scotland had 
added to their inhabitants, but Ireland had suffered loss. A re- 
markable item in these census returns of 1871 is one which shows 
that the number of persons sleeping in the city of London on this 
occasion was 74,897, while in 1861 it had been 112,063. There is 
a constant tendency among business men to reside away from 
their business premises. A single watchman now passes the night 
in a house where formerly the merchant or tradesman lived with 
his whole family. But we must take into account that at the time 
when this enormous decrease was apparent, several large plots of 
ground in the City were cleared of old buildings, and were not 
overspread with new. Stepping over the limits of London proper, 
and extending our view to the area within the New Tables of Mor- 
tality, we find that the entire population of our huge metropolis 
was 3,245,260. Mr. Lewis, in this digest, ventured to think that 
‘the population of London has seen its maximum rate of increase, 
and that we may reasonably expect the predictions of those 
sanguine writers who promise us a population of nearly 6,000,000 
by the commencement of the twentieth century to turn out very 
considerably above the mark.”’ When the results of the census of 
this year, 1891 (the next will be taken in the first year of the 
‘twentieth century ”) are made public, we shall be able to form 
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some idea of the probable verification or refutation of Mr. Lewis’s 
prophecy. 

Our typical village, Weybridge, had not lagged behind in the 
race. It now contained 478 inhabited houses, and 2,604 in- 
habitants! One hundred and seventy-three new houses had been 
built in the course of ten years, and the number of new inhabitants 
was the same—1,001—as that of the interminable stories of the 
Sultana Scheherazade was supposed to be. 

A thick folio volume gives all the details of the census in 
Scotland. A few extracts will show some points in which national 
habits differ from habits in England. There were, beyond the 
Tweed, and chiefly in the Highlands and Islands, 1,515 families 
who ‘lived in rude huts without windows, but with an open 
chimney in the centre, which admitted a certain amount of light 
and ventilation, and gave exit to the smoke.” The author of the 
Report adds, cynically enough, ‘‘ One advantage enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of such districts is the purity of the air and water.” 
Very nearly a third of the population of Scotland lived—it is 
twenty years since—in houses of one room! How far morality 
and cleanliness can be cultivated by families living in one room is 
a question too grave to be discussed here. Perhaps we shall find 
an improvement recorded in 1881, or in the present year. And 
yet the Report adds that Shetland, in which island the windowless 
huts were chiefly found, is pre-eminent for healthiness and 
morality. Vagrants numbered only 1,793. On the other hand, 
the proportion of children receiving education appeared to be as 
high, if not higher, than in Germany. The entire population of 
Scotland was 3,360,018 ; that is to say, 114,758 more than the 
population of London. In this volume, dealing with North Britain, 
is a vast amount of discussion on various matters connected more 
or less closely with the census. Such a matter, for example, is 
the fact that more marriages take place on Friday than on any 
other day of the week. In England few women would consent to be 
married on a Friday, that day being considered, and with good reason, 
inappropriate and consequently unlucky for any festive ceremony. 
But in Presbyterian Scotland, the day preceding the half-holiday of 
Saturday is peculiarly suitable for a wedding; the newly-married 
couple and their friends having half of Saturday and the whole of 
Sunday in which to be idle or merry, as the case may be, before 
returning to the work-a-day world of Monday. For a like reason, 
the last day of the year, provided it be not Sunday, is, of all days, 
the favourite for marriages; New Year’s Day being the great 
universal holiday of Scotland. No doubt there have been changes 


since Sir John Lubbock’s Act was passed, but such was the fact 
in 1871. 
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Not only was the census in this year more complete in the United 
Kingdom than it had ever been before, but, for the first time, an 
enumeration was made of the population of the Empire. The 
‘‘unsetting sun,” and the “ British Flag,” and such expressions, 
are more than figures of speech; the gravity of a Blue Book 
proves the accuracy of many metaphors; for the population of 
the Empire consisted of nearly two hundred and_ thirty-five 
millions of persons, living in upwards of forty-four millions of 
houses—‘“‘ palaces, mansions, common houses, cottages, huts, 
tents ’’—on more than seven million square miles of territory. An 
empire which is ubiquitous, which knows no limit, which in every 
part of the earth calls England home, and Victoria Queen, is 
surely more wonderful than Rome, or Persia, Egypt, or Assyria, 
or any of the old empires which have passed away. For as Eng- 
land has been built up by Gael and Celt and Angle, by Saxon and 
Dane and Norman, by occasional accretions from every nation of 
Europe, so she has helped to populate every spot where there is 
room to fly the British Standard. The branches of an oak spread 
out just as wide as its roots spread beneath the soil; so England, 
having her roots in many peoples, has become the sheltering 
forest-monarch of the world. That a census could be taken of an 
empire which exists in Europe, Asia, America, Africa, Australasia; 
in great continents, in tiny islands, in immense colonies, in lonely 
outposts ; this is a wonderful thing. And some of the remarks in 
this Blue Book afford food for consideration. For instance, we 
are reminded that while England is darkened by gloomy crowds of 
unemployed, there are paradises within a fortnight’s journey, 
where splendid climate, beautiful scenery, fertile soil, are only 
waiting for Englishmen to enjoy them. Jamaica had added 65,000 
to its population in ten years; but Barbadoes was still crying out 
for a well-regulated immigration ‘‘ which shall provide for the ad- 
mixture of a fair proportion of females.” There are too many 
women in Great Britain, and not enough in the West Indies. In 
some of those delicious islands a man may choose his own climate 
by fixing his ‘abode as he pleases, in a valley, on a hillside, or on a 
mountain-top. Pure water can be obtained by a little trouble, and 
sanitary conditions can be secured there as elsewhere. 

The horizon widens. . Larger and more numerous are the folio 
tomes which deal with the census of 1881. One thick volume 
contains Statistics of New Zealand ; three thin ones are entitled 
Census of the Punjab. But with these I do not intend to deal in 
more than a very cursory manner. Plunging at once into facts, I 
find that “the total number of persons returned as living in 
England and Wales at midnight on April 4th, 1881, was 25,968,286. 
This was an increase of 3,256,020 . . . and was almost exactly 
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equivalent to the addition of another London. with all its inhabi- 
tants to the population. The rate of increase was higher than in 
any decennium since 1831-41.” It was found that the proportion 
of females to males had increased at every census, but various 
statistics proved that such increase was entirely due to emigration, 
an outlet which draws off a vast number of men, but very 
few women. The urban population had increased more largely 
than the rural; and of the latter there had been what seems a 
capricious distribution of increment. Certainly we are not sur- 
prised that Surrey should be the county which had most largely 
added to its population; but why so much more largely than Middle- 
sex? Again, what had caused the increase of the people of 
Merionethshire, of Warwickshire, of Carnarvonshire? And what 
had restricted the counties of Oxford, Wilts, Devon, and Bucking- 
ham to tiny percentages, the latter to an almost imperceptible 0°2? 
In fourteen counties there had been a decrease of population. 
The Report divides the population roughly into urban 17,285,026, 
and rural 8,683,260. Every district containing over 3,000 persons 
is here regarded as urban. The tendency of our countrymen to 
flock to town centres is evident. 

The metropolis contained 3,814,571 persons. In the “ central 
area,” comprising St. George’s Hanover Square, Westminster, 
Marylebone, St. Giles, Strand, Holborn, London City, Shoreditch, 
Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, there had been a decrease 
of sleeping inhabitants; but all around the central area, large 
increase. Fulham had grown 73 per cent., Wandsworth 68, and 
Camberwell 67 per cent.; the great increase of Surrey is thus 
accounted for. And beyond this outer ring there had been an 
addition to Greater London of 50 per cent. 

Scotland had increased by 374,352 persons. 

Ireland had decreased by 252,536 persons. 

The total population of the United Kingdom was 35,246,562 ; 
“equivalent to an average daily addition of 931 persons to the 
community throughout the decade.” 

Weybridge had helped to swell the enormous population of 
Surrey. It now contained 585 inhabited houses, occupied by 591 
families, and its total population was 3,027, an increase of 428. 
It was thus brought beyond the point at which rurality ends and 
urbanity begins. 

Some of the statistics of occupations are interesting and instruc- 
tive; in 1871, persons employed on rivers and canals had become 
fewer, but there were more gamekeepers and fishermen; dock- 
labourers and persons connected in any way with agriculture 
had largely fallen off in number, but machine-makers had im- 
mensely increased. In 1861 there were 91,494 professional women 
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(doctors, teachers, authors), and in 1871 there were 113,588 such 
women ; now in 1881 there were 192,752. The power of women to 
provide for themselves has developed, and sometimes in very 
strange directions ; for example, 100 women were “ connected with 
law,” 16 were sculptors, 46 were engaged in the service of “ billiard, 
cricket, and other games.” But no woman had returned herself 
as professionally occupied with police, dentistry, engineering, sur- 
veying, or architecture. 

The Report, calculating from all available data, supposes that in 
1891 the population of Great Britain will be found to be about 
30,000,000. We shall, very shortly, be able to compare this and 
other prophecies with the facts revealed by the forthcoming 
census. 

In the matter of the ages of the people, the most curious fact 
noticed in the Report for 1881 is that there are more girls aged 
from 20 to 25 than can be accounted for. Young women of 25 
at one census must have been 15 at the previous one. We must 
allow for death having thinned their ranks, and yet the girls of 25 
are far more numerous than were the girls of 15, of whom they 
are the remainder! Among the girls of the working classes 
(so-called), there is a desire to be over 20 in order to obtain better 
situations in domestic service ; and in the classes above them there 
is an even stronger desire to remain below 25, which is somehow 
looked on as a sort of limit of the most marriageable age. Such 
amiable weaknesses on the part of the fair sex must be pardoned 
even by the Registrar-General. 

A remarkable list of remarkable occupations is given in the 
Report. Who knows what it is to be an all-rounder, or a branner, 
or a crulter, or an oliver-man, or a thurler? ‘There are 102 such 
out-of-the-way trades; and yet there is no mention made of that of 
the worm-eater, who is not, as might be supposed, one given up to 

diet of worms, but rather one who takes a bit of very modern 
wood, and turns it into an old oak chest, or chair, or what-not. 

Finally, we find that in 1881 the population of the British 
Empire was 254,187,630; an increase of 19,385,037 since 1871. 

To show at a glance the statistics from which I have quoted, I 
will make out amended tables of the populations of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and London, during this century. And as Scotland and 
Ireland were not enumerated until 1821, I can only begin with 
that year as regards 

Great Britain. 


1821 . . 14,092,063 1861 . . 28,128,518 
1831 . . 16,261,183 1871 . . 26,072,284 
1841. . 18,534,332 1881 . . 29,702,656 


1851 . . 20,816,351 


PET css 


1821 . 
1831 . 
1841 . 
1851 . 


1801 . 
1811 . 
1821 . 


1861 . 
1871 . 
1881 . 


Ireland. 
6,801,827 1861 . 
7,767,401 1871 . 
8,196,597 1881 . 
6,574,278 
And our overgrown London thus appears : 
London. 
958,863 1831 . 
1,138,815 1841 . 
1,378,947 1851 . 
2,803,989 Greater London 
3,254,260 - i 
3,816,483 ‘ie - 
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When we turn to Ireland we find a sadly different tale : 


F. Bayrorp Harrison. 


5,798,967 
5,412,377 
5,159,839 


1,654,994 

1,948,417 

2,362,236 
3,222,720 
3,885,641 
4,766,661 
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Dr. Taytor, in his fascinating book, The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants, which has all the charm of a fairy tale, the marvellous 
fairy tale Science tells to those who will listen to the ever- 
strengthening music of her voice, says: 


Who knows? __ perhaps there can be no life, animal or vegetable, unaccompanied by 
consciousness. . . . The physical basis of life, Protoplasm, is the same for plants as 
for animals. To speak of Vegetable Psychology would cause a smile to ripple over 
the faces even of those who have granted the identity of the intelligence between man 
and the brute. But the near future may have occasion to show there can be no life 
absolutely without psychological action, that the latter is the result of the former. It 
may some day be shown that life is conditioned by psychological action, and that 
there is in plants the equivalent of ‘‘ instinct” in animals, the power of gaining in- 
dividual experience, and of transferring such experience to descendants to profit 
thereby, not altogether unconsciously ! 


And, again, speaking of modern Botany, he tells us: “It has 
taught us to regard plants as fellow-creatures, regulated by the 
same laws of life as those affecting human beings themselves !”’ 

He has struck the right note there, and, if we wish really to 
understand the vegetable world, we must regard its members as 
fellow-creatures, as children, perhaps, and as creatures with im- 
perfectly developed brains, and a rudimentary moral sense, much 
as General Booth regards the ‘‘ submerged tenth,” of whom he 
writes so eloquently and with such a burning desire to aid and 
save; for though there are saints and martyrs, and beautiful lives, 
made fairer by simple humility and renunciance, by taking little 
and giving much, by making their flowers the lovelier and their 
leaves or roots of healing more salutary, through dwelling in the 
shade of loftier brothers who claim the sunlight for themselves, 
and the choicest foods provided by earth and air, though all these 
blessed ones (to whom, in a future paper, I hope to draw atten- 
tion) belong to the vegetable world, yet they are there, as in the 
human one, alas! outnumbered by the baser sort, the selfish, the 
greedy, the thieves, vampires, and murderers. 

There are, of course, many degrees of degradation amongst 
these; some only occupy the ground to the exclusion of their 
weaker brothers, which, in these days of merciless competition, 
may be regarded as rather creditable to their sagacity than 
damaging to their morality. Such an one is the gout-weed, or 
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Herb Gerard (Afigopodium podagraria) which, though not a native 
of England, has become a naturalized citizen to such good purpose 
that it at once takes possession of the ground, covering it with its 
cool-looking pale green leaves, and twisting its snake-like roots 
round those of any unhappy plants growing near, until it chokes 
them and is left in possession; still, though it mercilessly defends 
its usurped land, beyond increasing rapidly, it does not go out of 
its way to thieve and murder, and, according to that quaint old 
book, the English Physician Enlarged— 

It is a low herb, seldom rising half a yard high, having sundry leaves standing on 
brownish green stalks by three, snipped about, and of a strong unpleasant savour. 
The umbles of the flowers are white and the seed blackish, the Root runneth in the 
ground, quickly taking up a great deal of room... . Saturn rules it. Neither is it 
to be supposed goutwort hath its name for nothing, but upon experience to heal the 
gout and sciatica: as also joynt-aches, and other cold griefs. The very bearing of it 
about one easeth the pains of the gout, and defends him that bears it from the 
Disease. 

It has, therefore, some redeeming qualities, though, perhaps 
because we suffer in these days from an aggravated variety of gout 
or have lost the old faith, its remedial and protective powers 
appear to have lost their virtue since the English Physician Enlarged 
our knowledge ! 

Another of these avaricious plants is the Burdock (Arctium 
lappa), which fights not only with its deeply penetrating roots, 
but also with its large heavy blustering leaves; it is an excellent 
type of the bully, and does not hesitate to starve or crush out 
of existence any feebler brothers who chance to stand in its way. 

Then comes the Coltsfoot {Tussilago farfara) and its brother, the 
Winter Heliotrope (T'ussilago fragrans), to whom much is forgiven 
for the touch of beauty and fragrance which lightens their sordid 
career, and gives hope that redemption may come to them in the 
future, as they are, even in their degraded condition, capable of 
producing fair colour and fragrance in their flowers. Everyone 
must have noticed the gleam of gold given to barren places, heaths, 
and swamps in the spring, when the Coltsfoot, as our Physician 
says— 

- Shooteth up a slender stalk, with small yellowish flowers somewhat earlier, 
which fall away quickly, and after they are past, come up somewhat round Leaves 
sometimes dented a little about the edges, much lesser, thicker, and greener than 
those of Butter-bur, with a little down or Freeze over the green Leaf on the upper 
side, which may be rubbed away, and whitish or mealy underneath. The Root is 
small and white, spreading much underground, so that where it taketh, it will hardly 
be driven away again, if any little piece be a-hiding therein. The Plant is under 
Venus ; the fresh Leaves or Juice, or a Syrup thereof, is good for a hot, dry cough or 
wheezing, and Shortness of Breath. . . . The distilled Water hereof, simply or with 
Elder Flowers and nightshade, is a singular good remedy against all hot agues, to 


drink two Qunces at a time and apply Clothes wet therein to the Head and 
stomach. 
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I fear our good old Physician, when he wrote this, was under 
the influence of that charity which “‘ believeth all things,” or else 
our modern scepticism has caused Venus to weaken the properties 
of her herb; but its beauty in the bleak February days is indis- 
putable, and, with finer organs, we should hear the brave, bright 
little blossom singing its song of hope, while the cold winds drift 
the snow across its golden radiance, and strive in vain to bury it 
or dim its brightness. Yet, all the time, its roots in the darkness 
are starving and smothering everything weak and helpless that 
falls in their way; and its brother, the Winter Heliotrope, is doing 
the same fell deeds while outwardly filling the air with its delicious 
fragrance ! 

These plants are evidently believers in the formula that the end 
sanctifies the means. ‘‘ What matters,” they argue, “if our 
flowers gladden the world, how they are produced? What matter 
the hidden springs, the physical motives, which give them life, if 
the finished works of art are fair? Art for art’s sake, beauty for 
beauty’s sake, neither for the informing soul, neither for the 
heightening spirit! Far better be Pagans than Philistines!” So 
these soulless creatures argue, in their sweet speech, which, being 
only expressed in colour and fragrance, is so infinitely less irri- 
tating and aggressive than our human arguments on the same 
subjects, but also so infinitely more difficult to answer. It is 
answered, however, by the saintly and Samaritan members of their 
world. But my eyes and ears to-day are exclusively occupied with 
the criminal and vagabond population; therefore I pass on to those 
essentially feminine sinners, whose marvellous grace and loveliness 
blind us to their baleful influence, the Ivy (Hedera helix), and the 
so-called ‘‘ Traveller’s Joy” (Clematis vitalba). 

Looking at the beautiful trails of the Ivy, with its exquisitely- 
shaped and shaded leaves, and the pale green garlands and 
innocent-looking white flowers, clinging to the softest down-like 
feathers of the Clematis, as they fling themselves, as though in 
the abandonment of uttermost love and dependence, over hedge 
and tree, who could imagine the clinging rootlets and closely- 
clasping stems and leaves of the one, and the profusion of slender 
tendril and coiling flower-branch of the other, are slowly stifling 
and crushing the life out of the stalwart organisms they cling to 
for support and make doubly beautiful by their presence? Such 
is, however, the sad truth; and though their murderous work is 
slow, it is none the less sure, and even the strength of oaks, 
hollies, and yews, little as their stern, stiff appearance would lead 
one to guess it, is sapped and weakened, until finally it is a 
decaying corpse to which the fair vampires cling, beautiful as 
ever, and, while their murdered victim is able to afford them 
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the crutch they need, utterly unmoved by the ruin they have 
wrought. 

It is strange to notice how accurately every shade of humanity is 
reflected in this vegetable world ; there is apparently no action or 
rule of conduct, no train of thought even, as far as we can judge 
from the deeds done, the conduct followed, which cannot be 
paralleled. Have we not all known (many of us to our cost and 
everlasting sorrow) people who, for their beauty and genius, we 
have loved and trusted, and believed in, only to find the soul of a 
vampire may dwell behind the face of an angel, or the instincts of 
a murderer within the brain of a sage ? 

As I turned over the leaves of the quaint old English Physician, 
and read of Jupiter, Saturn, Venus, and the other gods and 
goddesses (or planets, as you will) ruling these vegetable fellow- 
creatures of ours to their harm or salvation, just as, according to 
the astrologers (who, under the banner of Theosophy, seem coming 
forward again), our own natures and fortunes are fixed for us by 
the same supernatural agency, my mind seemed to lose itself in 
shadows and unknown regions, and I found myself transported, 
how or by whom I know not, into a thick and gloomy pine-forest. 
A dense grey mist lay over everything, enveloping the morning in 
the soft folds of a haunted twilight. There was nothing of the 
masculine tyranny, the blackness and suffocating oppression of a 
London fog; it was the gentle clinging, essentially feminine clasp 
of a country mist, pressing round you with delicate touches and 
faint caresses, yet none the less lowering the temperature physical 
and moral, setting the nerves a-jangle, and half-deadening, half- 
intoxicating the brain, until the shrouded trees peered at you in 
the semblance of gigantic monks, cowled and clad in black, bearing 
down with resistless power and unheard footsteps to crush out the 
life of the daring wanderer ; and the intense silence, wherein even 
the leaves feared to fall, or the flowers to open, made this in- 
tangible terror more real and vivid. It was as though God had 
forgotten this shrouded world, and you divined, rather than felt, 
a thousand hostile presences, no longer held in check by His 
strong hand, lurking behind the fantastic cowled forms, plucking 
at your garments, barring your path, surrounding you everywhere; 
melting away, indeed, when you turned in swift fear to meet their 
baleful eyes, yet closing round again with the cold persistency of 
fate or death, so that every moment a terrible doom seemed about 
to fall; yet you could gain no glimpse of the hand it came from, 
and no forewarning how to avoid it. 

The pine wood in which I had lost myself was particularly well 
suited to be the lair of the beautiful but evil spirit of the mist ; 
even in bright sunshine the tall, dark trees have ever something 
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ghostly and mysterious about them, as though they kept watch 
above graves ; and the dull, yellow grass growing at their feet, and 
the brown, rejected fir-pins scattered round, glow with a baleful 
glare, as of uprising fires sullenly burning, with no aspiring 
strength to spring up into the gladness of flame. 

Occasionally a strange glimmer pierced the deep-grey atmosphere 
from the far-off hidden sun; but this glimmer could hardly be 
called light, for it revealed nothing distinctly, and rather added to 
the terror of the dull fires over which my feet were driven by 
some inner compulsion with which my will had no connection, and 
the spectres who impalpably barred my path and dogged my steps. 

I struggled on, inly marvelling if this were the land of dreams 
or the region of darker shadows heralded by death. . . . I ‘‘ had 
always been a seeker after something in the world that is there in 
no satisfying measure, or not at all” ; and so, perhaps, was doomed 
to be a seeker through eternity. ... A strong shudder went 
through me as this thought drifted across my mind, and for a 
time I lost consciousness altogether. 

When I came to myself I grew gradually aware that the scene 
was changing; the strange glimmer had brightened and grown 
clearer, the clinging grey mist did not fade away, but became 
transparent, while at intervals in the distance fantastic figures 
robed in gleaming gold, or intense crimsons and purples, stood out 
in vivid contrast to the surrounding shadows. Slowly I was enter- 
ing a new land; my feet appeared not so much to bear me 
beyond the thick wood, with its terrible haunting trees, as these 
threatening trees seemed fleeing away before the strengthening 
light ; and, with a gasp of half-dismayed astonishment, I perceived 
that the dark forest had been but the entrance portal to an 
enchanted garden, in which strangeness and beauty were inex- 
tricably bound together with evil. 

At my feet lay a pool of dull grey water, kissed into phantom 
gold by the now lightly-veiled sun; alders and hazels bent over it 
sighing and moaning, and when I looked to see the cause of their 
grief, behold! on each a cruel Tooth-wort (Lathrea squamaria) had 
fixed its sharp fangs, and despite every effort of the unhappy trees, 
it sucked away their life-blood, and displayed its crowded, evil- 
looking flowers as though proud of its dastardly crime. On the 
surface of the water, gazing up with apparently pitiful innocence 
at the tortured trees, floated the shining green stars of the 
Aldrovanda vesiculosa, looking so fresh and sweet that I stooped to 
examine them more closely, and at the moment a shoal of delicately- 
coloured water insects paddled by ; some of them, attracted by the 
freshness of the green stars, stepped up on to them, but, almost 
ere they had landed, the twin lobes, of which each leaf is composed, 
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sprang together with a swift and noiseless motion, crushing the 
hapless insect to death before my eyes! 

I turned away hastily, and saw close by, a perfect picture of 
radiant beauty and sweet looks: a little plant (Drosera rotundifolia) 
grew near the water, with pale green heart-shaped leaves covered 
with crimson hairs, on which drops of dew shone as brightly as 
tears; a tiny lily-like flower rose from these encircling leaves, its 
pure whiteness sparkling softly above their deep crimson. It looked 
as though the spirit of the plant, too pure for its surroundings, 
were flying away, raised on pinions of flame fed by its saint-like 
tears. I watched it, marvelling, when suddenly a shower of glitter- 
ing flies, sounding their small trumpets for joy of the brightening 
morning, flew through the air ; two or three of them caught sight 
of the fair vision, and, forgetting everything else, alighted on the 
shining leaves under the shadow of the lily. Then a terrible trans- 
formation took place: the crimson hairs curved inwards like ten- 
tacles, holding the imprisoned insect with fingers of steel, while 
hidden glands poured forth a torrent of apparent tears, suffocating 
the miserable captive in a flood of assumed grief. Meanwhile 
the lily-like flower seemed straining wildly away from this deed 
of death, sickening at the action, yet having, alas! no power to 
hinder the stronger evil part of its being from performing it. Look- 
ing at this terrible little plant, I realised the anguish of a pure 
spirit linked to an animal nature; loathing it, and yet too feeble 
to war against and subdue it. There are Dr. Jekylls and Mr. 
Hydes in the vegetable world as in the human one, and the curse 
of double-being is laid on all life—exists through all time. 

A swift movement at my side, and an anguished thrumming, 
turned my attention from the Drosera, and I saw two other 
murderous vampires pursuing their fearful trade. One of them, 
Venus’s Fly-trap (Dionea muscipula), somewhat resembled the Sun- 
dew in its mode of operation; it held out two welcoming hands in 
greeting to the passing insect from its long green leaf-stalks, and 
immediately an unfortunate and too friendly fly or other wanderer 
flew to return its deceitful advances, the hands closed upon it 
with a snap, crushing it to death, yet allowing the victim to peep 
through the slender, interlaced fingers, and watch, amid its 
agonised death-struggles, its happier comrades flitting about in the 
glad sunshine ! 

The Drosera and Dionea are not only murderers but cannibals, 
feeding on the flesh of their victims, and waxing fairer and 
brighter as they absorb the life-blood of these unfortunates ; but 
at the Dionzwa’s side stood one who’ seemed a torturer from no 
sense of advantage, prompted by no foul appetite, but simply 
impelled by a devilish love of inflicting pain and anguish calmly, 
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in the placid morning hours. Apocynum Androsemifolium filled 
her delicately-tinted blossoms with sweet wine, and held them 
invitingly out, so that each passer-by smelt the subtle fragrance of 
the nectar, which was evidently as irresistible to the giddy fly as 
the wine-cup to the habitual drunkard, for with an ardent motion, 
and faint, deep note of intense desire, the miserable creatures 
rushed to their doom. But their first sip of intoxication was their 
last ; for no sooner had they extended their small trunks than the 
fairy-like filaments inside the flowers closed upon them, each 
holding its captive in uttermost agony, yet with iron strength, 
until, exhausted by pain and weariness, it expired. Then the 
beautiful vicious thing dropped her victim hastily, as though afraid 
to touch a corpse, and again prepared her fatal lure for others. 

I turned away with a shudder, and kept my eyes on the ground, 
afraid to look round me, but even so could not escape from the 
fearful sights of this garden of death; for two criminals were 
creeping along the ground stealthily, starving and choking every 
healthy innocent life that came in their way. The one, Dodder 
(Cuscuta europea), was beautiful with the hectic eerie beauty of 
an evil spirit, and there was a certain wanton grace about its 
movements as it seized its victim with purplish-crimson shoots, 
threw two or three swift wire-like coils round it, and then, striking 
knife-like roots into the stem of its captive, feasted on its stores 
of sap, and proceeded leisurely to develop the pinkish-white 
rosettes of flowers with which it decorates the murdered corpse of 
its victim. These flowers, fair and delicate looking, strung so 
profusely on the dead stems of thistles, oats, heaths, and others, 
are veritable funeral-garlands, and always denote the success of 
this vegetable Thug. 

The other criminal carries on its murderous work chiefly under- 
ground, and woe be to the roots of any plant meeting the coarse, 
heartless, unbeautiful couch-grass (Triticum repens). Its million 
feet trample down remorselessly all young up-springing lives, 
choke them in the cradle, as it were; while, should any prove 
strong enough to escape upwards into the day, they are at once 
met and suffocated in the treacherous embrace of the stiff, 
yellowish, repulsive-looking arms, waiting in the light, like the 
cruel feet in the darkness, to offer a choice of deaths to the victims 
of their avaricious malice. 

The cold, unmoved cruelty of this was too much for me, and I 
seized and tore up handfuls of the coarse hideous growth, but to 
no purpose; its roots clung to the ground, and would, I knew, 
spring up again stronger and more vicious than ever, almost before 
I had recovered from the painful strain of its attempted destruc- 
tion! My hands were torn and bleeding, for its blades cut like 
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steel knives; and I left it at last with the sad certainty that no 
bodily punishment is of any service while the directing mind is 
unreached and the spirit unreclaimed. 


Your Fouriers failed 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within. 


I wandered on sadly and slowly after this, until in front of me 
rose higher and more beautiful forms, Sarracenias and Nepenthes 
in all the gorgeousness of their southern colouring and luxuriance. 
Slim delicate pitchers, pale green, embroidered with crimson, and 
broad bulky ones with rich purple patterns damascened round their 
lips, met my gaze everywhere, while one (Darlingtonea), which 
resembled a huge and vicious snake, with its mottled hood and 
depending two-lobed leaves, like a poisonous lolling tongue, seemed 
striking out at me, its murderous instincts having grown beyond 
control. There was something indescribably repulsive about this 
Darlingtonea ; with its brethren, sinful lives had not yet been able 
to destroy all beauty, that visible sign of God’s love and care, 
though surrounding it with an atmosphere of terror and distrust ; 
but from this degraded organism all fairness had fled, leaving only 
grotesque forms and impure colouring. 

About these pitchers fluttered humming-birds and butterflies, 
looking like winged flowers or living jewels. Who can ever express 
in cold words the wonder and beauty of these tiny creatures, 
flashing in the sun like rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, so small, 
so exquisitely graceful, so perfect in form and colouring? They 
seemed to me veritable disembodied spirits, clad in all the radiance 
and sweetness of the good deeds done, and loving words uttered, in 
the flesh. 

I watched these lovely little creatures flitting about like detached 
sunbeams, and longed for a voice they would understand, to warn 
them against the deceitful sweetness of the murderous pitcher- 
plants ; but, alas! though I strove to shout, to clap my hands, even 
to seize their almost intangible beauty, a cold resistless power held 
my lips silent, and bound my hands down to my side: nearer and 
nearer the gleaming wings fluttered to the fatal lure, until at last 
the intoxicating fragrance could no longer be ignored. There was 
something irresistible in the subtle odour, the deep sensuous colour, 
the cloying sweetness of wine in the pitchers; and the little wings 
flew swiftly into the snare, and with one draught disappeared down 
the slippery purple path into the terrible dungeon beyond, where, 
far from all help, their gem-like feathers draggled and ruined, a 
slow and horrible death awaited them. 

A wild despair seemed gnawing at my heart, as, turn in which- 
ever direction I would, scenes of cruelty and foul murder met my 
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eyes. Must I wander thus for ever amidst criminals? I thought. 
Was there no hope for the innocent victims, no reformation pos- 
sible for the guilty oppressors? And the anguished stress of spirit 
shook off the sleep or vision that had oppressed me, and once more 
I found myself in my study, turning over the leaves of the quaint 
old Physician, and knew that though only in dreams could such a 
garden of death exist, yet, scattered over the world, in different 
latitudes, in various climes, not together, but apart and indivi- 
dually, every murderer, every vampire, every smotherer I had 
seen, are doing their cruel and evil work, a vegetable ‘‘ submerged 
tenth,” capable for the most part of doing good and useful work 
in the service of man, but lacking opportunity, and waiting, in 
growing degradation, for a strong hand and a tireless spirit to 
turn their debased powers into beneficent channels. 

At some future time I hope to show, amongst the saints and 
martyrs of the vegetable world, some of these degraded organisms 
started on their upward path. 

Evetyn Pyne. 
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THE HINDU MARRIAGE AGITATION. 


Tue Age of Consent Bill is a theme on which has been based a 
cluster of errors and misconceptions which it seems desirable to 
remove. This is the more needful when we see that, much as this 
subject has been discussed in India, no one seems to be aware of 
the exact meaning of the precepts on which the present Hindi 
marriage customs are based. The very existence of the customs 
is in doubt; for one set of people argues that child-marriage is 
universal ; other people say that it is confined to the lower classes ; 
while others assert that it is a vice peculiar to the higher and 
educated section of the community. Europeans, influenced by 
their own customs, conclude that child-marriage must be everywhere 
pernicious ; and under the incitement of Mr. Malabari’s eloquence, 
are pressing the Indian Government to bring about a change in what 
is supposed to be the present practice. The extent to which the 
customs prevail is unknown; whether they are, or are not, based 
on religious ordinances is also unknown; and even whether the 
customs are beneficial or injurious is only guessed at; nevertheless, 
in this complete absence of trustworthy information, the Indian 
Government has been induced to propose a law which actually 
imposes the punishment of transportation for life, or ten years 
penal servitude, on a man for acting naturally towards his own 
lawful wife, otherwise than according to Act of Parliament. This 
is the penalty which is to be inflicted on two hundred millions of 
innocent people, living lives of purity before God and man, in 
obedience to the precepts of their religion, the commands of their 
law-givers, and the immemorial custom of their ancestors. The 
haste with which this matter is being hurried on is much to be 
deprecated. One case has come before an Indian Court, and 
forthwith unknown cases are imagined, and the whole social fabric 
of one-sixth of the inhabitants of the globe is to be swept away in 
a few weeks. How comes it that all the nameless abominations 
of this ancient institution have suddenly burst upon view in the 
latter part of 1890? Why did generations of Englishmen allow 
“millions” of the women of India to be “brutally ill-used,” 
“tortured,” and to “writhe under the wheels of oppression” ? 
But whether these accusations be true or false, surely institutions 
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which have existed unchallenged for countless years can remain 
undisturbed for a few montis longer in order to allow time for 
dispassionate inquiry into their merits and demerits. 

Plea for Delay.—Delay may be exclaimed against on the ground 
that imaginary “horrible atrocities’’ may, in the meantime, be 
committed. It has been asserted that the existing law permits 
a husband to act outrageously towards his wife. But what is the 
truth? By the present law, if a husband cause even “ simple 
hurt” to his wife, he is punishable with one year’s rigorous im- 
prisonment; and if he cause her “ grievous hurt ” he may receive 
seven years’ rigorous imprisonment. In neither case could a plea 
of consent be allowed where the injured person is under eighteen 
years of age. Nor is this all; for under Section 350 of the Penal 
Code, three months’ imprisonment is provided for any person 
(husbands not excepted) who does anything to “ frighten or annoy ” 
another; and the illustration appended to the Section specifically 
mentions “opening a woman’s veil.” Section 90 of the Code 
shows that, even for this trivial offence, a plea of consent would be 
futile in the case of ‘‘a person under twelve years of age.” It is, 
therefore, perfectly clear that, under the existing law, premature 
cohabitation with a girl under twelve attended with ‘ grievous 
hurt” is punishable with seven years’ imprisonment; if attended 
with “‘ simple hurt,” with one year’s imprisonment; and if accom- 
panied with only “ annoyance,” with three months’ imprisonment. 
Is it prudent, on the occurrence of one mishap, to raise these 
heavy penalties to transportation for life, or ten years’ penal 
servitude, in every case, no matter whether hurt, or even annoy- 
ance, has been caused or not? The proposed change in the law is 
of a double character ; because it is not only excessive in punish- 
ment, but imposes that punishment for the act itself, regardless as 
to whether the consequences of the action are beneficial or 
injurious. Another foolishness of the proposed law is that it takes 
no note of the fact that adolescence occurs at various ages in so vast 
a country as India. In Bengal it occurs between eleven and twelve 
years of age; but in the upper country it rarely occurs before four- 
teen or fifteen. By fixing on twelve as a universal age of consent, 
the Bill would positively sanction impropriety in large stretches of 
Indian territory. The Hinda law, by fixing upon adolescence as the 
age of consent, adapts itself naturally to every climate, and even 
to every individual case. Curious questions of law may also arise; 
for a wife may give birth to a child while her husband is in jail 
for the offence. A child can scarcely be deemed legitimate whose 
father is criminally punished on account of its birth; and if that 
father, after release from prison, should have another son, the 
question as to which son could legally claim the patrimony would 
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be a nice one for lawyers. There are many other considerations 
which indicate the thoughtlessness with which this extraordinary 
Bill has been hurried into existence. 

I have said ‘ one mishap ” advisedly; for among the many who 
have joined in the present discussion, there are probably few who 
are aware of the facts of the case on which the whole accusation 
has been based. A well-developed girl, named Phulmoni Dasi, 
came voluntarily to her husband, Hari Maiti, as she had done on 
several previous occasions. No violence is imputed, but the girl 
died of bleeding, and the husband has received two years’ imprison- 
ment. This is admitted to be the only case on record,* and 
although Hari Maiti may, or may not, be justly punished for his 
‘rash or negligent act,” it is surely not a sufficient cause for the 
sudden revolutionizing of a continent. Quite recently a girl of 
eight years old was killed by violence in Germany; and about 
twenty years ago a man was convicted of acting improperly to a 
baby two years old in England; but nobody went into hysterics 
over these isolated cases of brutality, or proposed to regulate the 
natural rights of husbands and wives in consequence. 

Now I think any reasonable person will admit that marriage 
customs which have endured for ages; which are practised pub- 
licly and seriously in obedience to the injunctions of one of the 
most philosophical religions of the world; which are remarkable 
for the domestic happiness they have conferred on a large propor- 
tion of the human race; and which have been practised unchal- 
lenged for a century under the eyes of numerous Christian people ; 
—cannot be so bad as to demand immediate extinction because a 
Parsi gentleman has devoted his eloquence to the task of decrying 
them. The enactments of the Penal Code are surely sufficiently 
Draconic to protect wives from their husbands until the whole 
subject has been calmly investigated. More especially is precipi- 
tancy to be deprecated when we remember that, during the last 
twenty years, a large number of voluntary Associations have been 
formed in India for the very purpose of effecting such social 
reforms as may be found needed by modern circumstances. These 
detached Societies have, quite recently, formed themselves into a 
Confederation, and have held two annual meetings, and have 
adopted resolutions for the purpose of effecting large national 
social reforms. Under these circumstances it is nothing short of 
impertinence on the part of ill-informed foreigners to snatch the 
work from the hands of those who are actively engaged in the 


* The only other case known in India was tried at Calcutta twenty-eight years ago, 
on 31 March 1862; but as the accused was acquitted by an English Judge, we must 
conclude that the case broke down. Many medical men have written that, in their 
practices of twenty, thirty, and even forty years’ duration, they never met with a 
single case of a wife being injured by her husband in the manner supposed. 
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task, and to force their own ideas on a people unprepared for them. 
Such unwise conduct can have no other effect than that which we 
are now witnessing, that is, the sudden stoppage of real reform. 
All prudent people and all moderate reformers must join with ob- 
structives in resisting the change; and politicians must also take 
part in the fray to prevent so gross an outrage on the rights and 
liberties of human beings. 

Of course the present interference with the Hindi religion is 
sought to be justified by the former suppression of infanticide, 
widow-burning, and the Widow-remarriage Act; but there is not 
the slightest analogy between these enactments and the present 
proposal. Infanticide was a custom, nothing more. It had its 
origin in no sacred injunction, and was practised by only a small 
section of the people, in secret, from a consciousness of its inde- 
fensibility. Sati, or widow-burning, was a purely optional obser- 
vance ; there never was the least necessity for any widow to burn 
herself unless she chose todo so. As to widow-remarriage, the 
recent law prescribed nothing ; it simply secured liberty of action. 
It neither induced nor restrained a woman from following the dic- 
tates of her conscience, and cannot be construed into an interfe- 
rence with religious dogma. In the present case, however, the 
Hinda religion says most positively that actual marriage must be 
completed at adolescence; and the proposed Age of Consent Bill 
says that it shall not. This is the whole gist of the matter; and 
whatever opinion may be ‘entertained as to the teaching of the 
Hindi religion on this point, there can be no doubt that the Bill 
sternly interferes with it. 

The Hindi Marriage System.—Let us now see what the Hindi 
system really is. It consists of two processes, the betrothal and the 
actual marriage ; just as in England we have the engagement and 
the subsequent marriage. Precisely in accordance with English 
custom the betrothal may take place several years before the actual 
marriage is consummated. The difference is that, during these 
intermediate years, the male is regarded as the “husband” in 
India, but as the “future husband” in England. The chief 
violence of the clamour against these so-called child-marriages 
would certainly subside were it fully realized that they are merely 
solemn engagements,—the reason for which will be stated further 
on,—and that real marriage never takes place until the parties 
have arrived at maturity. 

India being a tropical country, humanity, like everything else, 
comes to maturity earlier than is the case in colder regions. It is 
well known that, in both the East and West Indies, and in every 
country similarly circumstanced, a girl starts up from childhood to 
womanhood between the ages of eight and eleven years. It is 
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matter of common notoriety to residents in the tropics that a girl 
of eleven years of age is there as womanly, in every respect, as 
one of sixteen or seventeen years old in England. This one 
natural fact, which cannot be gainsaid, cuts the ground from under 
all the superstructure of fallacious arguments based on the tender 
years of Indian wives. So fully is this natural fact recognized 
that several States of the United States of America fix ten years 
as the age of consent; yet no one charges the Americans with being 
uncivilized or brutal. Nor must it be forgotten that womanhood, 
which comes to perfection thus early, passes away with equal 
rapidity. This is altogether different from the state of things in 
temperate regions; and proves conclusively that early marriage is 
absolutely essential in tropical regions, for it is only in what we 
call early life that an Indian is physically capable of fulfilling her 
womanly functions. 

Conflict on the Facts.—In the haste to legislate, no one re- 
marks on the flat contradictions with which one “reformer” 
neutralizes the statements of another. Vijaya-Raghavan says 
in his paper that ‘‘ child-marriage is universal” among Brah- 
mans, and that ‘‘ this custom does not obtain among Sudras 
and the lower castes.” On the other hand, Mr. Telang, himself a 
Brahman, says that Brahmans generally have their daughters 
married ‘‘ after they are grown up” (whatever that may mean). 
Sir Steuart Bailey says that the custom ‘“‘is less universal among 
the higher than among the lower classes.”” Here we have straight- 
forward contradiction, which is intensified by the remark of Mr. 
Allen, Magistrate of Nowakhali, that “‘ marriages among Mussal- 
mans rarely take place before the girls attain the age of puberty ;”’ 
and that of Mr. Savage, Magistrate of the adjoining district of 
Bakerganj, that ‘‘ Hindi and Mussalman girls are generally 
married between the ages of nine and eleven.” It is impossible to 
maintain, in the face of this conflict of opinion as to even the 
mere facts, that so vast a subject as the entire social fabric of two 
hundred millions of people can safely be dealt with by foreigners 
in a hurry. 

Lhe Religious Question.—While such random guesses are being 
made as to the age at which marriage usually takes place, and 
such hopeless muddle exists through mixing up betrothal with 
marriage, it is not extraordinary to find a general want of know- 
ledge as to the religious aspect of the question. There can be no 
doubt that the Indian Government is positively forbidden to inter- 
fere with the religious practices of the people of that country. It 
is one of the two great engagements sclemnly entered into at the 
end of the Great Mutiny, and announced in the Magna Carta of 
India, the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. The binding character 
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of this engagement is not contested ; and yet no serious investiga- 
tion of Hindé religious dogma on the point seems to have been 
made. The Viceroy was induced to say that the Bill “in no way 
affects the marriage law of the country;” but this statement 
proves only that he was ill-advised. Sir A. Scoble, in introducing 
his Bill into the Council, cited a Pandit as his authority for the 
harmlessness of the measure; but this very Pandit has since 
written to the newspapers vehemently protesting against the false 
construction put upon his words. He declares most positively that 
certain religious rites must be performed at adolescence, no matter 
what the age of the wife may be. His words are, ‘‘ The passing 
of the Bill would have the effect of compelling non-performance of 
the rites, should, as very often happens, puberty occur before 
twelve.”” The supposed authority thus disappears, and leaves the 
measure as an arbitrary secular interference with the religion of 
the great mass of the people. 

What the S'dstras really say.—Since the introduction of the Bill 
no honest attempt has been made to reconcile it with the Hindi 
Seriptures. The Hon. Mr. Telang falls back upon the lame excuse 
that to obey the new law will be no sin, because it is the duty of 
an orthodox Hindi to obey the commands of the Sovereign. He 
does not, apparently, see that such special pleading involves the 
admission that the new law does conflict with Hindi dogma. 

Dr. Bhandarkar is a well-known Sanskrit scholar, and he 
supports the Bill by the simple expedient of giving an entirely 
new construction to the sacred books of his religion. The mar- 
riageable age of girls, in all the Hind S/astras, is eight years. 
The Hindi law does not recognize choice on the part of the girl, 
unless there are no relatives, of specified degrees, to give her in 
marriage. The binding character of the marriage ceremony 
depends upon the absolute virginity of the damsel. Their inspired 
law-giver Manu expressly declares (VIII. 226) that ‘“‘ the holy 
nuptial texts are applied solely to virgins, and nowhere to girls 
who have lost their virginity.” Early marriage is, therefore, 
absolutely essential to a Hind in order to secure the inviolability 
of the contract. This unequivocal ordinance, combined with the 
fact that the consent of the contracting parties is not required, 
has induced some Hindt parents to betroth their children in even 
early infancy, although the law-givers consider eight years the 
marriageable age for a girl. Manu (IX. 94) distinctly prescribes 
this age when he enacts that ‘‘a man of twenty-four may marry a 
girl of eight.” This one ordinance crushes the indiscreet assertion 
of Mr. Malabari that ‘‘ Manu and the Vedas” prescribe eighteen 
as the lowest marriageable age for a boy, and eleven or twelve for 
a girl; and his equally random assertion that ‘ infant-marriages 
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are not only not sanctioned by our shdstras, but are actually 
interdicted by them.” The extent to which “good intentions” 
will carry people may be illustrated by the fact that, in translating 
Manu IX. 94, Dr. Bhandarkar omits the sentence about marrying 
a “girl of eight,” and Ramji Das gives the following rendering in 
the Tribune for Feb. 14:—‘‘ A man aged 30 years should marry a 
good-looking girl aged 12 years. By marrying a girl before this 
time a man neglects his religion.” It, therefore, becomes essen- 
tial to give the entire ordinance :— 


faugul aeemnai Calreqrewatiata | 
aqeaa seaujy awe Wefa wat: i 


Tringadvarsho vahet kanydn hridydi dwadasavarshikim | 
Tryashtavarsho ’shtavarsha% ; vd dharme stdati, satwarah || 


The word for word meaning is: “A man of thirty years may 
marry a pleasing twelve-year-old girl; a man of twenty-four, one 
of eight years; but if he is impeded in religion, earlier.”” The 
enactment fixes the limit of disparity in the sexes; and the last 
clause is identical with the recommendation of St. Paul in 1 Cor. 
vii. 9. Manu, IX. 88, also plainly says that the marriage cere- 
mony should be performed before adolescence. An argument must 
be very weak indeed to require such errors of omission and com- 
mission as those of Dr. Bhandarkar and Ramji Das to lend it 
plausibility. 

Whatever quibble may be started as to the marriageable age, 
there can be no doubt whatever as to the age peremptorily pre- 
scribed for the moment of actual marriage itself. The first indi- 
cation of adolescence was to be that date; the previous marriage- 
able period being left indefinite as it was merely a period of 
preparation. It mattered not when the marriage ceremony was 
performed, so that it was well in advance of adolescence. Narada 
declares,* ‘‘ No girl must allow adolescence to arrive without giving 
notice to her relatives; if they do not give her immediately to a 
husband, they incur the guilt of murdering an embryo.’ And in 
the next precept he adds: ‘* He who does not give her to a husband 
loads himself with the murder of an embryo every period she 
passes without a husband.” Not a single month was allowed to 
elapse without incurring that heavy condemnation. Yajnavalkya 
is just as explicit in his Code. After specifying the relatives 
whose duty it is to give a girl in marriage, he proceeds (I. 64), 
“If these fail to give the girl they incur the guilt of murdering 
an embryo, on the recurrence of every period.” Manu, also, 
plainly declares (IX. 4) that ‘‘ A father is contemptible who gives 
not his daughter in time; and a husband is contemptible who 


* Naradiya Dharmasastra, XII. 25. 
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approaches her not in time.’’ In the preceding verse what is 
intended by “time” is clearly stated in these words, ‘‘ A father 
guards a girl during childhood; a husband guards her at ado- 
lescence.”” Whether it be a wise, or a foolish law, it is idle to 
contend that the Hindi law-givers do not positively enjoin con- 
summation at adolescence. 

What the Veda says.—Vijaya-Raghavan, in common with Mr. 
Malabari and other ‘“ reformers,” indulges in the assertion that 
there is ‘‘no sanction for such marriages in the Vedas.” Setting 
aside Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao’s frank refusal to go back to ‘‘ the 
antediluvian nebulosities of Vedie law,” one is tempted to ask 
whether those who appeal to Vedic authority have any definite 
idea of what they are appealing to. Vijaya-Raghavan, however, 
cites a hymn of the Rig-Veda which, he says, contains “ distinct 
references to girls being married only after they had attained 
puberty.” The hymn cited affords no basis for the construction 
put upon it. From beginning to end it is a mythological descrip- 
tion of the union of Sirya, the Sun, with Soma, the Moon; and 
is intended to illustrate that blending of the Solar with the Lunar 
cultus which constituted the great fact of Vedic times. As far as 
the ceremonies and ideas of marriage are concerned, that hymn is 
not discordant with modern Hinda practice. The only phrase 
indicative of the age of the bride is given in the ninth verse; 
where it is said that she was given in marriage when “ fit (or ripe) 
for a husband;” and that phrase may justify what is now 
done. 

But Vijaya-Raghavan was very near a hymn which unequivo- 
cally gives a very startling age for marriage. In Rig-Veda, X. 
40. 9, occur these words, ‘“‘The bride has been born, let the 
husband approach.” Now I think the most obdurate of “ anti- 
reformers ” would not advocate such early marriage as that; but 
it shows what ‘‘reformers” are committing themselves to, 
when they abandon the philosophical precepts of Manu, and 
appeal to the nebulosities of the Veda. The whole purpose of 
marriage, in Vedic times, is explicitly and again and again stated 
to be the begetting of male progeny. ‘Ten sons,” we are re- 
peatedly assured, is the attestation of a successful life; no uncer- 
tain indication that marriage was expected to start pretty early. 

Muhammadan responsibility exploded.—Vijaya-Raghavan charges 
Muhammadans with qausing infant-marriages. This absurd and 
needlessly irritating statement is confuted by the mere fact that 
the law-books existed long before the Muhammadan conquest, and 
they all recognize infant-marriage. Mr. Malabari himself stated, 
in a speech at Lucknow, that ever since the Emperor Akbar’s 
days (that is, during large part of the Muhammadan domination) 
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attempts had been continuously made to put an end to infant- 
marriages. Furthermore, large portions of India never were under 
Muhammadan rule at all; how, then, comes it that infant- 
marriage prevails all over the Hind& area, quite irrespective of the 
presence or absence of Muhammadan rule? The purdah system, 
or shutting up of women, was probably adopted under Muham- 
madan influence, and possibly as a precautionary measure also; 
but that has nothing whatever to do with infant-marriage. Nor 
would early marriage have had the slightest effect in saving the 
“‘ tender daughters’ had they been in the danger alleged ; for 
young wives were just as much to the taste of the conquerors as 
virgins. The notion is simply a random accusation without 
thought or knowledge. 

Advantages of the Hindi Marriage System.—It may with safety 
be assumed that, when many millions of intelligent people prac- 
tise certain customs for thousands of years, there must be some- 
thing in those customs to redeem them from the charge of folly or 
criminality. This should be frankly admitted in the case of the 
Hindis, who have been not inappropriately called by Prof. Max 
Muller, ‘‘a nation of philosophers.” It is certain that the whole 
religious and social system of the Hindts is the outcome of cen- 
turies of profound thought, and carefully recorded experience. 
Whatever we English people may be able to teach them in 
mechanical arts and in experimental science, we have very little, 
if anything, to teach them in matters of social philosophy. 
Everything tending to the peace and well-being of society, and 
the safe and enduring principles regulating the united and har- 
monious action of the various classes of a people, has been long 
since reduced, by the Hindis, to well-ordered rules deduced from 
the unchanging facts of Nature. Hinda social science is perfect 
asa system, any interference with it involving the reconstruction 
of the whole. It is built on a long observance of natural laws, 
and on a careful utilization of those laws for securing general 
content and the greatest happiness of the greatest number. The 
Hindus have, in fact, solved the great social problem ages ago ; 
and any introduction among them of our crude idea; can only 
result in mischief, and tend to bring the Hindis into the same 
chaotic scramble of antagonistic interests, which is the charac- 
teristic of our own disgraceful social muddle. ‘“‘ Physician, heal 
thyself,” would be a justly deserved sarcasm, if uttered by a 
Hindi. In all social matters the English are far more fitted to sit 
at the feet of Hindis and learn as disciples, than to attempt to 
become masters. 

I dissent from the practice of dealing with one fraction of a 
subject without giving heed to the effect likely to result on the 
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whole matter. Some parts of every system must be subordi- 
nate and of less value than those parts might become if indepen- 
dent of their surroundings, for everything cannot be at the top. 
It may be granted that the Hindi marriage system is not the 
best devisable marriage system per se; but it must be judged by 
its results, and by its bearing on the other circumstances of 
Indian life. Thisis precisely the all-important topic to which “ re- 
formers ”’ never seem to have devoted a moment’s thought. 

The excited denunciation of ‘‘ marriages”’ contracted at seven or 
eight years old, are really directed against betrothals. Actual 
marriage never takes place before eleven or twelve years of age, 
at the time when Nature itself proclaims the fitness for the office. 
One of the usual word-jingles has been introduced into this dis- 
cussion, by distinguishing between “‘ puberty” and ‘‘ maturity” ; 
but puberty is Nature’s sign of maturity, and Hindis cannot 
justly be censured for accepting the naturally indicated “‘ age of 
consent,’’ more especially when we remember the early develop- 
ment of Indian women, and the early age at which child-bearing 
ceases. 

An early marriage ceremony cannot be stopped without destroy- 
ing parental control. In England we are prepared to think it a 
shocking thing that parents should give their children in marriage 
to whomsoever they please. Our feelings are due to our own 
habits, and nothing more ; for opinion on all social matters is due 
to education and association. In India the parental choice is 
regarded as necessary, and as a grave responsibility ; a father will 
hamper his future life with pecuniary liabilities in order to secure 
a suitable husband for his daughter. This is sufficient to show 
that marriage is not, in India, the frivolous thing it has become in 
the West. By the Hinda system every girl has a natural guardian, 
who is solemnly bound to see her properly married, at any expen- 
penditure of trouble and money. Of course the advantage is 
purchased by the surrender of the children’s choice ; but is self- 
choice an advantage at all? No man, woman, or child in India 
expects the parties to chose, and, therefore, they have no sense of 
the loss of privilege. On the contrary, a girl without a guardian 
to chose for her, is held to be in a pitiable condition. 

The absence of self-choice in India obviates the fluttering un- 
certainty under which English girls live; it imparts to marriage a 
sense of destiny, which has a beneficial effect on the after life. A 
boy and girl in India grow up to the knowledge that they are 
destined for each other; they know that their lives have to be 
passed together ; and from their earliest years they learn to adapt 
themselves to their future condition. It is universally admitted 
that compromise and concession form the solid basis of matri- 
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monial happiness; and the sense of destiny imparted by early 
marriage powerfully promotes a spirit of compromise. We must 
also understand that the Hindi marriage contract is inviolable, 
and the course of life is inevitable; the minds of the parties are 
thus in the proper frame for making the best of things. These 
wise provisions have stood the test of centuries, and by their 
results continue to proclaim their excellence. All parties are 
united in opinion that Hindi married life is an exceptionally 
happy state. No ‘‘ reformer,’ however hysterical, has ever ven- 
tured to assert that Hindi marriages are other than happy; and 
this is the clearest proof of the excellence of the system, and the 
severest condemnation of those who are seeking to unsettle it. 

Contrast this sober-minded process with the haphazard and 
objectionable customs of England. It is notorious that an 
English girl decorates herself, and practises arts and witcheries, 
in order to attract notice. She does this at a time of life when 
fully conscious of what she is doing ; and she is compelled by cus- 
tom to forfeit more or less of her natural reserve and restraint in 
order to secure a husband. The process, as is well known, is 
favoured by parents, who spend their efforts in placing their daugh- 
ters where likely young men are to be caught. I need not pursue 
the details ; the whole process is too well known to be dwelt on. 
Nothing but education and association could reconcile a civilized 
race to such customs; which end in the union of two people, who 
have to learn after marriage to adapt themselves to each other, 
at a time of life when the habits have become settled. 

The unpromising prelude to an English marriage is too often 
confirmed by its after-effects. The frivolous tone of mind pro- 
duced by the process of winning a husband, develops into a relish 
for love-making, and women, in too many cases, hanker for a 
continuance of the excitement and pleasure—a hankering which 
often ends in the Divorce Court. Will anyone dare to say 
that I am giving an untrue, or even an exaggerated, account 
of the so-called marriage ‘‘system” of this country? Our 
novelists do not draw on their imaginations when they make these 
practices the constant theme of their tales. I am merely stating 
what is simply notorious, what everybody’s common experience 
will corroborate, what is the standing jest of our comic journals, 
and the melancholy record of our daily newspapers. These are 
the habits which we are asking the Hindi to accept in place of 
their own modest and well-ordered system. While such practices 
obtain as those in vogue here, the Divorce Court must continue 
busy ; conjugal happiness must remain an exceptional occurrence ; 
and the spirit of unrest and disposition to criticize fostered by 
self-choice must continue to render marriage a hazardous enter- 
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prize. No Hind will ever dream of abandoning the infant- 
marriage ceremony, with the dispassionate sobriety and sacred 
responsibility of parental choice, when he knows that its abandon- 
ment will entail all the incidents of courtship and the attendant 
evils to which I have only alluded. 

Another accusation of ‘‘ reformers” is that Hindi women are 
degraded by the marriage laws of their country. How is such 
an accusation reconcileable with the universal testimony of people 
familiar with Indian life, that Hindi women are conspicuous for 
their gentleness, modesty, domesticity, and lovable characteristics. 
The pushing freedom of many English girls is unknown in India ; 
you never find Indian women thrusting themselves into dubious 
social questions. No one in India ever saw women elbowing their 
way through men, in a struggle for notoriety and self-assertion. 
Judged by results, the English practices stand condemned, for 
they have really degraded women ; while the Hindi system has 
preserved all that is womanly, unselfish, and pure. Whether we 
look high or low, we see that woman has lost her balance in 
England; she is no longer the helpmate and friend of man; 
she is rather his rival, if not his antagonist. India is still 
entirely free from this evil state, because the infant-marriage 
ceremony secures for every girl there (methodically and modestly) 
a husband to protect and provide for her; she has (without prac- 
tising wiles) at least one chance in life, of which nothing but the 
accident of death can deprive her. An early marriage ceremony 
necessarily involves the chance of early husband-death; but even 
that accident has been carefully provided for by the Hinda 
law-givers, so that no Hindi girl need pass her life without the 
affectionate cares of maternity (cf. Manu, IX. 59, 60, 69, 70). 

Vijaya-Raghavan asserts that, by early marriage, ‘‘ the flood- 
gates of licentiousness and immorality are thrown open.” Pre- 
cisely the reverse is the case. The Hindi marriage system 
recognizes and disciplines the natural passions; whereas our 
English system ignores them. The habits of a grievous propor- 
tion of our young people are not such as to recommend deferred 
marriage. Then let those who are without sin among us cast the 
first stone at India. 

It is not pleasing to contrast the Indian basis of all the present 
excitement with the state of things in England. In the country 
we are seeking to “‘reform,” only two cases of improper action 
towards girls have been brought to light, in a period of twenty- 
eight years, among a population of two hundred millions and 
upwards. Other cases have been imagined in consequence of those 
two known instances; but it is extremely doubtful whether any 
great number of such cases could have occurred without detection 
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for physiological reasons. Contrast this almost pure record with 
Mr. McLaren’s Parliamentary Return* for eleven of the principal 
towns in England, containing about twelve million inhabitants. 
In that Return we find, in 1889 alone, no less than twenty-six 
cases of criminal action towards girls under thirteen occurring in 
those places. Nor is this the worst; for there were also sixty-four 
convictions for ‘‘ assault with intent to ravish,” forty-five of which 
occurred in London, the centre of enlightenment. Two cases in 
twenty-eight years in the whole continent of India, against ninety 
cases in one year in a portion of England! Do these figures, 
combined with those of the Divorce Court, assist us to preach 
morality to the Hindits ? 

A similar complete downfall awaits the assertion that Hindis 
have degenerated, morally, physically, and mentally. It is only 
recently that Hindus have been able to beat us at cricket and other 
manly games, or have been mentally fit to pluck honours at our 
Colleges and Universities, or have had the moral pluck to demand 
political rights. Is the spontaneous and general uprising which is 
now apparent in the political, social, and commercial life of India, 
a sign of increasing weakness, or a sign of growing strength? Is 
it not the great complaint of officials that Indians are becoming 
more and more pushing, and more and more energetic and exact- 
ing in their demands? Do these facts betoken accession of 
debility or accession of strength? In addition to these self- 
evident propositions, we have the unsentimental pronouncement of 
the Manager and Actuary of the Oriental Life Assurance Office at 
Bombay. Mr. McLaughlan Slater, the gentleman alluded to, in 
contrasting Indians with Europeans, says, that Hindi, Muham- 
madan, and Parsi lives are, ‘‘in point of insurable fitness, equal 
to those of their brethren resident in India.” 

Dangers of the Change.—Vijaya-Raghavan considers that no 
dangers are to be apprehended, because “‘ there is no danger of 
popular insurrection.” ‘‘ The threats of the ignorant masses ” he 
despises ; but curiously adds that ‘ only the educated section ”’ will 
murmur.. In the earlier part of his paper he tells us that Brah- 
mans are universally addicted to the customs he would see 
changed, that they are ‘“‘ many millions in number,” and that they 
“exercise a permanent influence upon the other castes by reason 
of their education, traditions, and intelligence.” No one could offer 
more urgent reason for leaving the subject alone than these ad- 
missions of our would-be reformer ; for ‘‘ popular insurrection ”’ is 
not the only danger which a State has to fear. When we read 
neutral testimony that ‘‘there can be no doubt that the proposal 
* Assaults &c., on Females (Sentences), No. 380, Aug. 1890. 
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has excited a strong feeling of fear and dislike;” and that 
‘“‘Hindas as a whole are opposed to legislative interference with 
their marriage system ;” we have sufficient indications of danger 
to make even stupid people pause. It is well known that there 
are two points on which Indians are peculiarly sensitive—their 
religion and their women; yet this foolishly devised Bill interferes 
with both. 

The appeal to Government force is itself a confession that Indian 
society is against the change. But we have no need to depend on 
inference, for many, very many, of the leading men of India have 
pronounced against the measure. Vijaya-Raghavan is unfair in 
citing the Diwan Bahadur Raghunath Rao and Sir Madhava Rao 
on his side. Both these eminent gentlemen are in favour of 
social reform, and so am I; but both of them are distinctly against 
legislative interference with Hinda marriage customs, and that 
is the matter in dispute. Sir Madhava Rao said quite recently 
that ‘“‘almost every man in India will rise to protest against the 
measure.” Sir Romesh. Chandar Mitter said, in the Legislative 
Council, that the Bill “‘ will create deep discontent throughout the 
country.” These individual opinions have been fully supported by 
numerous meetings held in various parts of India, by the appoint- 
ment of several standing Committees to oppose the measure, and 
by the excited denunciations of the vernacular press. Surely 
some reasons of special urgency should be adduced for suddenly 
forcing on a people changes in the face of such united opposition. 

I can, however, imagine some people setting aside such argu- 
ments as unreasonable fears; but there is no setting aside the 
fact that the proposed Bill will be used by the malicious to gratify 
feelings of personal revenge against innocent people. This is a 
danger admitted even by its friends. The Civil and Military 
Gazette frankly states that ‘‘ The measure will give terrible scope 
for private malice to bring humiliation and disgrace apon families.” 
This danger is so palpable that it has been foreseen by Sir A. 
Scoble; and he has sought to mitigate it by making the new 
offence non-cognizable by the Police. The necessity for this 
anomalous provision is sufficient to condemn the measure. A 
crime so heinous that transportation for life is to be its punish- 
ment, is not to be cognizable by the Police! But this exemption 
will still leave every young couple in the country to become a prey 
to the revenge of any designing scoundrel who chooses to lodge 
a complaint against them. We in England have no conception 
of the horror and disgust which such an accusation would occa- 
sion in India; nor of the dangerous excitement which would be 
caused by subjecting a lady to medical examination. Such an 
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examination would have to take place as a matter of course; in- 
deed, a Magistrate would hardly venture to decide a case without 
it; and I leave to those who have experience of Indian feeling to 
imagine what would be the consequences of such outrages. Thus 
it will be seen that the proposed Bill will create an engine of 
wholesale oppression. 

The measure is also a direct attack on the happiness of the very 
women whom it professes to serve. Prosecution itself, regardless 
of the result of the trial, is a life-long disgrace to any family in 
India. A Hindti wife would prefer death itself to the outrage of a 
medical examination. But think of the results of a conviction! 
Whether any injury had been done or not, the husband would be 
transported for life, or subjected to ten years’ imprisonment. What 
is to become of the wife in the interval? Who is to support her ? 
Who is to save her from degradation and misery? It is not only 
the wife who would suffer ; for, by the family system of the Hindas, 
a large number of people are injuriously affected by the removal of 
the leading male in a household. There can be no doubt that a 
vast amount of positive injury will be inflicted, for the sake of 
curtailing the opportunities for hurting young wives. This violent 
commotion, and these injuries, have been called into existence not 
to stop an evil, for the evil has not yet been proved to exist; but 
to put a stop to facilities which have been in existence for thou- 
sands of years without producing the evils apprehended. 

Conclusions.—The foregoing statements lead to the following 
conclusions :— 

1. That an early marriage ceremony, followed by actual mar- 

riage at adolescence, is compulsory on Hindis, in obedience 
to the prescriptions of their religion. 

. That it isa custom founded on the laws of Nature, and is 
specially suitable to tropical regions. 

. That it has existed for thousands of years, and has been the 
cause of the good order, peace, and happiness which cha- 
racterize Indian homes. 

4, That it has preserved the modesty and womanly virtues of 
Indian women. 

- That English marriage customs are lowering to womankind, 
and are directly responsible for some of the worst features of 
English social life. 

- That the proposed Age of Consent Bill would be an engine of 
oppression, and would be most of all injurious to the women 
it professes to protect. 

7. That the bulk of the people of India, both educated and 

uneducated, are thoroughly opposed to the change. 
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8. That the change could be forced on the people of India only 
at the cost of an amount of disorganization and discontent 
out of all proportion to even the imaginary benefit contem- 
plated. 


It is now surely time that Parliament and the people of England 
did something to compel the Indian Government to place on the 
Legislative Councils a proper number of independent elected mem- 
bers, to enable the local affairs of India to be dealt with by those 
who have local knowledge ; and to put a stop peremptorily to the 
growing habit of thrusting the regulation of the Indian Empire on 
English society. 
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THE SUN’S RADIATION OF HEAT. 


A New THeory. 


Tue sun is the great sustainer of our life. We are immediately 
indebted to him, not only for light and warmth, but also for the 
purity of the air we breathe, and for the food necessary for our 
existence. It is the sun’s light that enables plants to take from 
the air carbon, out of which their tissues are built up, and to set 
free oxygen. It is the sun’s heat that raises water from the ocean 
in the form of vapour, which, descending as rain, promotes the 
growth of vegetation, and fills our springs and rivers. His rays 
ripen the fruits of many different lands, and give rise to the winds 
which waft the produce across the seas from one country to 
another. In view, then, of all we owe to the sun, the sources and 
duration of its heat are subjects of surpassing interest. 

Only comparatively in recent years has the true nature of heat 
been properly ascertained. It was, in Newton’s time, believed to 
consist of a subtle fluid, named caloric, which was mutually ex- 
changed between all bodies. Heat is now known to be a form of 
motion communicated to the ultimate particles of matter by means, 
it is thought, of an imponderable invisible medium, of infinite 
tenuity and elasticity, called the luminiferous ether. This ether 
is supposed to fill all space, and to permeate the interstices of the 
hardest and heaviest substances. The glowing sun is composed of 
infinitesimal molecules and atoms of matter vibrating with incon- 
ceivable rapidity in the ether which pervades every portion of his 
mass. ‘The vibrations produce waves which are radiated across 
the vast ethereal expanse to our planet at the rate of 186,000 
miles a second. The ether-waves when they come in contact with 
matter set up the internal molecular motion we know as heat, and 
their pulsations on the retina of the eye produce the impression 
we perceive as light. When we stand before a fire and feel its 
warmth, the heat is communicated to us instantaneously by means 
of the ether which pervades the chemical particles of which the 
air is composed. 

That heat and light must be conveyed in some such way as I 
have mentioned is now universally admitted, but it is not a truth 
capable of positive demonstration. Also, with regard to the 
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sources of the sun’s heat, men of science are satisfied that it 
cannot be supported by combustion, or to any appreciable extent 
by the impact of meteors, but must be recruited by the gradual 
contraction of the gaseous portion of the mass; though the 
shrinkage would be too slow for direct observation. 

Astronomers have calculated that at the present rate of radia- 
tion the sun could not have lasted more than about 18 million 
years, unless the heat has been supplied by some means unknown 
to science. On the other hand, geologists and biologists, to meet 
their conclusions, require a far longer time for the past duration 
of the system than the above calculation would allow. There is 
a great disparity between the results of the two estimates. The 
antecedent probability appears to be on the side of the longer 
periods, as the geologist and biologist have more certain and 
reliable grounds to go upon than the physicist possesses. I have 
no wish, however, to enter into the main question at issue; what 
I propose to endeavour to show is that, so far as loss of heat by 
radiating heat forth is alone concerned, our luminary’s past dura- 
tion may have been far more protracted than the longest extent 
now demanded. 

On mounting to a height above the earth’s surface, we find that 
the farther we ascend, the colder becomes the temperature of the 
air. The cause of this is that the air in the lofty elevation is 
more rarefied than lower down, and is, so, less capable of absorb- 
ing heat. We may be quite certain, therefore, that the void region 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere must be cold to the last degree. 
But though the actual temperature of space must be very low, 
the heat of the sun becomes more intense as the distance from it 
decreases. Each individual beam is not more powerful, but the 
near rays, being more concentrated, are capable of doing more 
work than the remoter ones. If the earth were to be attracted as 
close to the sun as the moon is to us, our planet would be melted 
like wax. Millions of rays would then be actively employed which 
now pass aside and never hit our globe. And when they reached 
the stars, the sun’s rays would be so scattered they could no more 
emit heat to objects at that distance than we can receive warmth 
from these orbs. 

The intensity of the heat received by our planet has been 
measured by calculating the amount of ice a sunbeam of known 
dimensions will melt in a given time, and it has been ascertained 
that the quantity of heat bestowed on the earth with the sun in the 
zenith would be sufficient to melt an inch thickness of ice in a 
little over two hours. Consequently, if there were a shell of ice 
one inch thick surrounding the sun at the distance of our globe the 
whole would be melted in the same time. Let us imagine a shell 
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of that size to shrink up into a mass closely surrounding the sun’s 
outer surface or photosphere. The ice-envelope would now be 
more than a mile thick, but the rays, instead of being scattered 
over a surface 186 million miles in diameter, would have their 
energy concentrated upon a less vast superficial area, with a dia- 
meter about the width of the sun, namely, 865,000 miles. 
The heat, therefore, would be greatly more intense, and, according 
to Herschel’s determinations, the beams would be able to pierce 
their way through the ice at the rate of over forty feet a minute. 
There is also another way of expressing the amount of solar 
radiation. It is calculated to be equal to something over a million 
calories per minute for each square metre of the sun’s surface. A 
calory is the quantity of heat that will raise a kilogramme of water 
one degree Centigrade. 

We have every reason to believe that there is, practically, as 
complete an absence of heat in space, as we can perceive at night 
there to be a dearth of light; yet the sun is supposed to be con- 
stantly performing work equal to melting ice or raising water to an 
enormous temperature in his surrounding medium, namely, work 
equivalent to producing heat outside his mass in all directions. 
No doubt our luminary would impart the heat in question if he 
were surrounded by the ice or water. But the case is not really 
put hypothetically. Though it is admitted that the sun is envi- 
roned by a medium that must for all intents and purposes be a 
void, yet it is maintained in effect that radiating to empty 
space should exhaust his energy to the same extent as the 
emitting of heat to the above-named substances would do. The 
present estimates, then, of the sun’s annual expenditure are based 
upon the assumption that he is pouring forth in all directions the 
enormous amount of heat I have stated. I will now endeavour to 
show how perfectly unwarrantable, so far as I can understand, this 
assumption appears to be. 

Long before they reached the stars the sun’s rays would cease 
to be able to produce sensible heat, and as interstellar space must 
contain comparatively an insignificant amount of matter capable 
of absorbing warmth, it will be manifest that the vast majority of 
our luminary’s radiation must consist of what I may call a radiant 
energy expenditure. Professor Clerk Maxwell, Balfour Stewart, 
and, I have no doubt, all the authorities, admit that there is a great 
difference in form between the energy of pure radiation, or radiant 
energy, and that of absorbed heat. It appears to me that these 
energies must differ as much in value as they do inform. An 
analysis, which I will now give, of what we know of the nature of 
each will show, according to my view, how far their production 
should respectively affect the sun’s expenditure of heat. 
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If we move our hand slowly up and down in air or water, waves 
will be sent out in all directions. When we perform the action 
more rapidly, the surrounding medium will be agitated with in- 
creased velocity. But the only opposition we experience is from 
the particles of the liquid immediately contiguous to our hand ; it 
makes no difference how far the surrounding medium may extend. 
We expand a given effort whether the waves travel to a short or a 
long distance, whether we be in a small room or in the open air, 
whether we agitate a little pool or a portion of a vast expanse of 
water. In an analogous manner the sun is sending out in all 
directions waves vibrating with inconceivable rapidity, and these 
waves are produced by the resistance of the ether with which the 
solar particles immediately come in contact. For the ether, 
though it can offer no resistance to matter in a mass, must be able 
to do so to the molecules and atoms of which matter is composed, 
or the general theory of radiation would not hold good. There 
are not the slightest grounds, however, for supposing that the 
action of the sun’s particles is in any way affected by the motion 
accepted by the surrounding medium, nor that his heat would last 
longer than at present if the ether were suddenly to disappear at 
the distance of a million miles, or to vanish almost altogether 
from the orb’s vicinity, so that radiation would become impossible. 
We may safely conclude, therefore, that pure radiation is merely 
the result of a certain definite work accomplished within the sun, 
by which his vast temperature is sustained; and that his expendi- 
ture of heat is not at all influenced by the velocity or rapidity of 
vibration of the ether-waves, which proceed outwards in all direc- 
tions. 

We shall now see how that expenditure should be acted on if 
our luminary were to produce absorbed heat in his surrounding 
medium. The communication of absorbed heat consists in foreing 
the molecules and atoms of matter asunder against the attrac- 
tions of cohesion and affinity, and causing the particles to vibrate. 
It could be shown that the mechanical equivalent of the energy 
expended in melting a vast shell of ice like we have supposed 
would be enormous. Now, according to my arguments, if the sun 
were to be surrounded by such a shell at the distance of one 
million miles, something over the length of his diameter, we 
might know for certain, from the law of the conservation of energy, 
that across the intervening space there would be set up an exact 
proportion between the increase of heat received by the ice, and 
the increase, over when radiating to the empty void, of external 
work performed by the sun, as, according to what we have seen, 
pure radiation should represent no energy expended by the sun 
outside his mass. If, then, the work of perpetually melting the 
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ice should constitute a greater expenditure than radiating merely 
to space, there would be less energy available to support the solar 
temperature, and so much more energy would have to be deducted 
from the sun’s main initial supply, no matter by what temporary 
means the heat might be supposed to be recouped. To sum up: 
we gather from the mechanical equivalent of heat, and the law of 
the conservation of energy, that the radiation of a vast amount of 
absorbed heat should have a reflex exhausting effect upon the sun’s 
supply of energy ; and there is not a shadow of proof—the evidence 
is all the other way—that pure radiation could have any reflex 
influence of the kind. 

It might perhaps be argued that though the very remote solar 
rays could not produce sensible heat, yet, if they were to en- 
counter matter in all directions, they should be able to set up 
some faint description of heat-motion, whose vast quantity, ex- 
tending over so stupendous an area, would render the total amount 
received of a qualitative value equivalent to that of the heat which 
the shell of ice would absorb. But it can be easily shown that 
this could not be the case. A shell of ice, one inch in thickness, 
surrounding the sun at the distance of the earth, would be about 
equal in volume to a shell one mile thick close to the sun’s sur- 
face; and it could be proved that the mechanical value of the 
total heat imparted in two hours to the latter shell would be 
enormously greater than the value of the entire heat received by 
the former one in the same time. Therefore, the mechanical 
value, like the intensity, of the heat expended by a given body 
must diminish as the distance increases ; so, if we were to imagine 
the shell no farther removed even than the orbit of the most 
remote planet, Neptune, 2,270,000,000 miles from the sun, it will 
be obvious that the mechanical value of the total heat imparted at 
that range in the given time to the ice would be practically in- 
appreciable. We need not, accordingly, follow the rays through 
empty space to the region of the stars. 

Possibly a body of so stupendous a temperature as the sun 
might continue to melt a thick shell of ice close to the surface for 
hundreds or even thousands of years without the heat being very 
sensibly diminished ; but it would be incredible, according to my 
view, so far as loss by radiating forth is concerned, that our 
luminary should not have lasted for an enormously longer period 
under present conditions than if, ever since the system was first 
formed, he had constantly been emitting a vast amount of absorbed 
heat; and it is upon the performance of this process, we have 
seen, that the sun’s past duration is now estimated. 

We will look at the argument for the received theory. The 
reason assigned for the belief that the sun and each of the stars is 
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continually pouring forth a never-ceasing stream of heat appears to 
be based on Newton’s law of cooling, to the effect that ‘‘the quan- 
tity of heat lost or gained by a body in a second is proportional to 
the difference between its temperature and that of the surrounding 
medium.” Newton was a persistent upholder of the material 
theory of heat, a view now quite abandoned. Dulong and Petit 
have proved that the above law is not of general application]; but, 
assuming it to be practically valid, it only refers to the fact of the 
amount of loss or gain of heat in a second varying proportionally 
with the temperature. In order to arrive at the manner in which 
the heat is parted with, we must consider the nature of the medium 
in which the hot body is situated. If we were to take a thermo- 
meter to a great height above the earth’s surface, the mercury 
would fall. We can readily account for this, as the want of heat 
received from the dry rarefied air would cause the molecules of the 
mercury to be less able to resist the attraction of cohesion. But it 
would not be correct to infer that the loss of heat was produced by 
the greater amount of the mercury radiated to the unabsorbing 
atmosphere of the upper regions. 

Such air could carry away very little heat by convexion, and 
could accept none from radiation. Similarly, water will freeze at 
a certain altitude above the earth; but we should have no right to 
conclude that the condensation, instead of being caused in the way 
I have mentioned, was owing to more heat being imparted by the 
water to the rarefied air than to that lower down. We could not 
affirm that the quantity of heat which the water radiated forth 
necessarily increased as the temperature of this body increased 
relatively to the surrounding medium. But if, in an atmosphere 
of a temperature 60° Fahr., we were to place a thermometer close 
in front of a large block of ice, we should know that the mercury 
would lose heat positively by radiating to the ice, as the instrument 
would register a lower temperature than that of the air intervening 
between the mercury and the ice. If, therefore, I have argued 
correctly, the analogy of terrestrial radiation, instead of furnishing 
support to the received theory of the sun’s vast expenditure of 
heat, seems entirely against the view. 

Supposing the authorities were to assert that the sun’s outflow 
of heat was proportional to the difference between his temperature 
and that of his surrounding medium, this conception would appear 
to discredit their own estimates of the amount of solar radiation. 
For as space must be much colder than ice, the difference between 
the sun’s temperature and that of ice should be less than the 
difference between his and that of space; so, if the sun were to 
radiate in all directions to ice, the loss of heat, according to the 
above view, should be less than when radiating to the void. 


Test 
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The atmosphere might be very clear, and yet be charged with 
invisible aqueous vapour, which all air contains more or less. In 
Heat, a Mode of Motion, Professor Tyndall has shown the impor- 
tant influence the presence of this vapour has on temperature and 
climate. It is principally owing to the absence of moisture that 
the atmosphere far removed from the earth’s surface is so incapable 
of absorbing heat; for it has been proved that the decrement of 
vapour-tension is more speedy than that of the air itself. The air 
on high mountains may be intensely cold with a burning sun over- 
head. We are told that the withdrawal of the sun from any region 
over which the atmosphere is dry, must be followed by quick re- 
frigeration ; and that the removal for a single summer night of 
aqueous vapour which covers England would be attended by the 
destruction of every plant which a freezing temperature could kill. 
But I am aware of no grounds that we should attribute this result 
to the greater amount of heat the plants should pour forth to the 
dry unabsorbing air, instead of to the fact that, owing to the want 
of warmth received from the atmosphere, the vegetable bodies 
would be less able to resist molecular attraction. On a very dry 
frosty day we might impart a smaller amount of heat to the air 
and suffer iess from chill, than when the atmosphere was not so 
cold and more moist. I have heard of less discomfort being 
experienced from a temperature 25° below Zero C. in the dry 
climate of Canada, than during merely two or three degrees of 
frost in England. 

I have alluded to the fact that the energy expended in heating, 
melting, or vaporizing certain substances is equal to the execution 
of enormous mechanical work. The heat is consumed in over- 
coming molecular attractions, and causing the particles of matter 
to vibrate. During the process of cooling, the molecules fall 
together with an energy equal to that employed to separate them. 
When, therefore, a hot body radiates heat to a colder body, the 
former has less energy left to keep the particles asunder, and they 
are caused to contract. On the other hand, when a hot body 
receives less heat than before from a hotter body, there is also less 
energy available to resist the forces of molecular attractions, and 
condensation takes place. In the former case the result would be 
directly produced by the expenditure of heat ; in the latter instance 
the effect would be indirectly brought about by the want of heat 
received. 

There is also another mode in which heat might be lost, without 
to any extent being radiated forth. An earthenware vessel filled 
with boiling water radiates more copiously that a silver one filled 
in the same way, and the former will cool more quickly than the 
latter. But it would by no means follow that the reason of the 
VOL. XVII. 14 
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difference in the cooling would be that one vessel radiated forth 
more heat than the other. Both might be so circumstanced that 
neither would impart much heat to its surroundings. The par- 
ticles, however, of the earthenware, because they create a greater 
disturbance, expend more energy and encounter greater resistance 
from the interstitial ether, than the particles of the silver meet 
with from the ether in which they are immersed ; the one sub- 
stance, therefore, loses its heat more rapidly than the other. 

No description of molecular attraction could have any influence 
on a body so vast and highly incandescent as the sun. The force 
of gravity on its surface is twenty-seven times as great as on the 
earth. In so far as gravitation, acting from within, and internal 
ether resistance can, in the long run, be overcoming the power of 
heat expansion, they may be gradually, though imperceptibly, 
causing our luminary to cool down; but, if my arguments are 
correct, it is impossible that the condensation can be at all accele- 
rated by the radiating forth of heat. 

Professor Young observes :—‘‘ The energy radiated from a 
heated globe is found to be alike in all directions, and wholly in- 
dependent of the bodies which receive it, nor is there the slightest 
reason to suppose the sun any way different in this respect from 
every other incandescent mass.” But the globe, if it were to be 
suspended between two large blocks of ice, would presumably part 
with its heat more rapidly than under ordinary conditions. It 
would certainly radiate in all directions; but, so far as I can 
understand, it should give out more heat to the ice than to the air. 
There is no proof of any heat received from the sun, except what 
the planets and the other bodies in the system obtain; and, with 
the same exception, there is no evidence that any heat is leaving 
the sun. Because our luminary is radiating in all directions it is 
thought to be pouring forth a mighty flood of heat. I was informed 
by an eminent authority that it has always been a puzzle to know 
what becomes of the sun’s heat. I think that the difficulty would 
disappear along with the assumption that the heat is to any 
appreciable extent being radiated forth at all. 

On a clear, frosty night, when we behold the planets with the 
stars, many of them far larger and hotter than our sun, gleaming 
in space, a medium that we know must be everywhere colder than 
the coldest temperature we could experience, and we are told that 
the sun is perpetually giving out heat sufficient to boil per hour 
700,000 millions of cubic miles of ice-cold water, our sensations 
supply no evidence at variance with the thesis I have been main- 
taining. In warm weather, on’ the other hand, when we are 
enjoying the sun’s light, and reflect that even at a considerable 
distance from his surface the most solid rocks would be quickly 
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reduced to ashes, it may seem at first hard to realize that our 
luminary could only expend that stupendous energy when there 
was the requisite matter to operate upon. But I think the diffi- 
culty arises from our still half-unconsciously entertaining the 
material conception of heat, and that when we form a clear repre- 
sentation of the undulatory theory, the notion that the sun cannot 
radiate forth more heat than is absorbed appears the more natural 
view of the case. 

To briefly recapitulate. I consider from the mechanical equi- 
valent of heat that, according to the law of the conservation of 
energy, a medium which accepts radiated heat must deprive the 
source whence the heat is derived of as much heat or energy as is 
received; in other words, that whenever heat is radiated, the 
radiator must incur a reflex loss of energy equal to the amount of 
heat absorbed; and that without an equivalent of absorbed heat 
there can be none radiated forth. We are not concerned with 
heat supported by combustion, but, in this case, the reflex loss of 
energy would probably affect the chemical action. Also, it appears 
to me that it is impossible that pure space could furnish any 
appreciable equivalent for the expenditure of heat, as the ether 
contains by implication no matter ; and we have no grounds for 
supposing that the sun’s outlay should be in any way influenced 
by the rapidity of vibration or the velocity of the waves of light 
and heat that proceed from his surface; we have no proof that 
pure radiation causes the sun any additional loss of energy, no 
more than the waves of water flowing from a ship’s paddle-wheel 
in rapid motion necessitate an increased consumption of steam. 
While, we have seen, the more absorbed heat the sun were to 
expend, the more energy should he part with. And we find that 
even at the confines of the system the sun’s rays, if they were 
everywhere to encounter matter, would be too scattered to produce 
any appreciable quantity of absorbed heat; so we need not follow 
them farther into space. 

Again, if, from looking objectively at the energy that could be 
laid out by our luminary outside its mass, we transfer our attention 
to what is taking place subjectively as to the orb itself, we meet 
with nothing here to cause us to waver at all in our conclusion. 
There is no evidence of any change in the sun’s temperature or 
apparent dimensions since the beginning of authentic records. It 
is not asserted that the sun has been observed to shrink in size, 
and therefore he must be parting with so much heat; but the 
argument is quite the reverse. Itis assumed that the sun is giving 
out a vast amount of heat, and that, therefore, there must be a 
proportional annual contraction of his mass, though too small 
to be perceptible. We have no reason to think, astronomers 
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remind us, that the climate of Greece or Rome was appreciably 
different from the climates of Greece and Rome in our own day. 
The vine and the olive grow now where they grew two thousand 
years ago. The authorities do not suppose the sun to have been 
hotter than at present to account for the vegetation which pro- 
duced coal, or colder than it is now to account for the glacial 
epochs. They do not consider it would be reasonable to attribute 
such phenomena to oscillation in the sun’s temperature. In a 
word, we gather nothing from observations of the past constitution 
of the sun to lead us to infer that it has radiated forth any more 
heat than that which the planets and the other bodies in space 
actually absorb. 

It appears to me that argument might be piled on argument in 
support of the view here advocated, and, if I have reasoned 
correctly, 1am not aware of a single plea that can be urged in 
favour of the received theory. Equally against it seem both the 
a priori evidence from the supposed enormously long geological 
periods, as well as the a posteriori demonstration from the mechanical 
equivalent of heat and the analogy of terrestrial radiation. Also, 
that the sun should be constantly expending in all directions a vast 
amount of energy for no apparent purpose would be repugnant to 
our notion of the general fitness of things; though perhaps our 
finite minds may not always be able to decipher perfection in the 
works of Nature. But the more the arguments in favour of our 
view seem to increase in number and force, the more difficult 
does it become to understand how such a simple and plausible 
way of reconciling the discrepancy between the results of the 
calculations of astronomers and geologists was not found out 
before. The more remarkable is it that a theory has remained 
undiscovered which, if true, would so satisfactorily explain the 
means whereby the sun has been enabled to husband his resources, 
so as to allow for the probably very slow processes of erosion and 
deposition that have produced the stratified rocks, and for the 
enormous time apparently necessary for the gradual progression 
of life from the simplest forms to the more complex and highest 
order of beings. 

I do not wish, however, to attach undue importance to any 
antecedent support my theory may obtain from the independent 
results arrived at by the branches of science to which I have 
alluded. Though most modern geologists are of opinion, I believe, 
that stratification has worked under a uniformity of conditions, the 
recurrence of catastrophe may be, as a distinguished writer has 
observed, part and parcel of uniformity itself; and though the 
creation of the multiplied forms of species may be rightly at- 
tributed to have taken place by the direct means of a gradual and 
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very slow evolution, there may have been stages in the process 
when the development was ‘‘ hurried through,” as the author of 
the theory suggests himself. But, whether the sun’s past duration 
has been longer or shorter than is now thought, my only argument 
is that we cannot reckon the radiating forth of heat as an appre- 
ciable cause of his probable eventual condensation. 

Frightful storms and tempests rage at times on the sun’s 
surface, when, we are told, vast incandescent masses are projected 
upwards as from a mighty furnace. These solar prominences 
occasionally attain the elevation of nearly the length of the orb’s 
diameter. Perhaps, as our luminary is proceeding along through 
space, attended by his retinue of planets, portions of those glowing 
gases may be hurled forth beyond the restraining grasp of gravi- 
tation, and thus the sun and the stars may be trailing behind 
them the germs of meteoric matter, and contributing towards the 
formation of future worlds, while at the same time parting with 
the constituents of their own effulgence. But whether this could 
be the case or not, I am incompetent to say. 

The more recent observations of astronomy furnish strong 
evidence that the universe is not only peopled with stars in the 
full zenith of their power and brilliancy, but also with rising 
generations of systems, and with suns apparently dying out. I 
venture to think that, instead of devising some hyopothesis to 
explain how the sun’s past life-time can have been sufficiently 
protracted to meet the long periods demanded by other sciences, 
the task for the physicist should be rather to give some satisfactory 
solution of the means whereby the parent nebula has been enabled 
to cool down to the present configuration of the sun with the 
planets and the satellites; and to account for the cause which 
shall produce the final extinction of the whole, hereafter, perhaps, 
to become the nucleus of another group, in obedience to the law 
of the passing away of old forms and the uprisal of new ones, 
which seems to be imposed on the mightiest systems as well as 
upon the beings they nourish. 

W. Gorr. 
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ConsipeRaTIoN 1.—Of the Nature and Division of Sense. 


Wuatever right nineteenth-century erudition may possess to 
recognize with an air of exalted patronage the comparative 
merit of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, it would be well if it were more 
sparing of its criticism on that philosopher’s classification of the 
five senses of man. 

It is the fashion at the present day to divide these five 
“external” or “‘ special”? senses into two main groups: on the 
one hand, we are shown the senses of sight and hearing, which we 
may call the ‘“ wave-affected” senses; on the other, those of 
smell, taste, and touch, or, shortly, the ‘contact’ senses. 
Aristotle, I venture to uphold, evinced by his three-fold classifica- 
tion a far clearer insight into their true nature. At the one 
extreme he places sight and hearing ; at the other, taste and touch; 
and midway between these two groups, partaking somewhat of the 
nature of both, the sense of smell. He makes it, in a word, an 
intermediate sense 

The wisdom of such a course should on consideration be appa- 
rent. True, smell has properties that seem to connect it closely 
with the sense of taste ; odour, for instance, appears to bear a near 
resemblance to flavour; but we must not lose sight of the fact 
that this latter phenomenon is liable to confusion with, and is, 
indeed, very largely confused with, that of odour as perceived by 
means of the nose through the mouth. Thus what is in reality 
due to the sense of smell is often erroneously attributed to that of 
taste, and the natural result is the establishment of a false resem- 
blance. The truth of this may be readily shown; for if, in eating 
cinnamon or some similar substance, we compress the nostrils, no 
“flavour” is perceived, but only a stinging, which is the result of 
contact of the material with the papille of the tongue. On the 
other hand, the sense of smell is contrasted to those of taste and 
touch, in that these latter are affected solely by actual and definite 
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contact between the instrumental medium of the senses and 
external substance. 

It is a matter for regret that hitherto science has proved unable 
to afford an adequate account of the phenomena of taste. So far 
as it goes, Aristotle’s classification of taste as a single, specially 
localized, province of touch, though insufficient as a description, 
seems not wholly to lack reason; but it succeeds in little more 
than imparting an admirable emphasis to the distinction between 
taste and smell. Still more deplorable is our complete ignorance 
of the method by which impressions of smell are created. To 
make good this deficiency there has been put forward, and for the 
time being generally received, the theory of direct molecular con- 
tact. Of the form and manner, however, in which the infinitesimal 
particles reach and create impression on the organ, even the ablest 
supporters of the theory confess themselves wholly uninformed. 
The truth is, that such explanation is a mere attempt at solution, 
a dogma both logically and experimentally unsatisfactory, and for 
all the world on a par with the exploded emission and direct con- 
tact theory of sight. Im all likelihood the science of the not far 
distant future will solve the problem by a discovery which will 
dissociate the sense of smell entirely from that of touch, and ally 
it far more closely to that of sight, or perhaps rather of hearing. 
It is for after decades to decide. 

Having thus arrived at some idea of a reasonable division of the 
senses, it will be well to halt a little, and examine more nearly into 
their primary nature. First of all, it will be necessary clearly to 
grasp the fact that the real seat of sense is not in any part of the 
organs of sense (where it has been customary to locate it from the 
time of Aristotle down to quite recent days), but inthe brain. The 
membranes and nerves of the organs are merely instraments and 
apparatus contrived to receive impressions from outside and convey 
them to the brain. This property of the membranes, the faculty 
of receiving impressions, may be called “susceptibility” or 
** sensibility.” 

Sense itself is of two kinds: (1) external or ‘special,’ such 
as the five senses of sight, hearing, &c.; (2) internal or “‘ general,” 
such as result in the simple sensations of pleasure, pain, and the 
like, and the moral sensations. Hutcheson defined external sense 
as ‘‘the power of perceiving ideas,” and by an extension of this 
definition it will be possible to arrive at a more exact understand- 
ing of his meaning. Thus external sense is the power of the mind 
to perceive impressions on the membranes of the organs; while 
internal sense may, as far as we are concerned, be adequately 
defined as the faculty of the mind to discriminate such impressions. 
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This latter definition, however, includes only the natural internal 
sense; the moral sense, on whose domain the natural to some 
extent encroaches, is rather an independent property of the mind, 
requiring no external or visible medium of perception. The cele- 
brated wax simile, which was originated by Aristotle, will help us 
still further to understand the nature of impressions. The suscep- 
tibility of the membrane corresponds to the plasticity of wax. By 
its means the organ is enabled to receive an impression, just as 
wax by reason of its plasticity is capable of receiving the impres- 
sion of the seal. 

Pursuing investigation still deeper, we arrive at the phenomenon 
known as sensation. Now, sensation, properly so called, is the 
consequence of the possession of sense, or, more exactly, the 
immediate resultant effect of perception, and is essentially objec- 
tive, where perception is relatively subjective. Such a definition 
of the sensations as Reid’s, who would make them “certain 
impressions on our organs, nerves, or brains,” is so loose and 
unsatisfactory that our only course is entirely to discard it. 

There remains now but one point to be considered in connection 
with the nature of sense as sense, but it is all-important ; namely, 
the after effect of the internal sensations. For the present we are 
concerned only with those of pleasure, pain, and the like; and it 
requires no argument to show that 

(1) They may be deteriorative or degrading, from the esthetic 
point of view, apart from the moral aspect ; 

(2) They may, similarly considered, tend to elevate and 
purify the mind. 

Such purification or refinement is due to a gradually acquired 
power of wise discrimination by the internal sense between the 
various impressions as perceived through the external senses. In 
a word, the element of “‘ practice makes perfect” is introduced. 


~ 


ConsmperaTion II].—Of the Tendency of Fine Art. 


*“ Art,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘is the modification of substantial 
things by our substantial power.” But it must be borne in 
mind that throughout this consideration the word will have a far 
narrower meaning, being confined to what is more particularly 
known as “fine” Art. This nobler sphere of general Art, rising 
superior even to the “ polite,” ministers to certain special require- 
ments of our intellect, and is to be truly comprehended by the 
study of its effects rather than of its origin. The baser Art, 
whose tendency is but to minister to our more material wants, is 
entirely apart from the present subject. 
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It has been asserted that Art’s chief object is the giving of 
pleasure ; but to support such a hypothesis is to evince a very 
shallow appreciation of its responsibility. The essential ultimate 
aim of Art is Refinement, which, as has been shown, is the result 
of the sensations of pleasure it engenders. Such Refinement, 
though in the first place solely esthetic, conduces nevertheless 
largely to moral Refinement, and is, in fact, the latter’s almost 
invariable prelude. It is by regarding Art in this light that alone 
one can realize the climax of its nobility. Moral Refinement can 
never be said to be the actual result of esthetic Refinement ; but 
(be it lawful to use a somewhat bold metaphor), if rust be once 
allowed to accumulate on the esthetic apparatus of the mind, 
there is extreme unlikelihood that the moral machinery, owing to 
its contiguity to the other, will remain entirely free from corrosion. 

By the agency of Literature, i.e. the domain of Thought accord- 
ing to Mr. Ruskin, the mind is enlarged and strengthened; by 
means of Science, the domain of Knowledge, it is ordered and 
regulated ; but for Art is left the responsibility of its elevation and 
Refinement. Art in short is, after Nature, the great Refiner ; 
Nature having this advantage, that it is able to influence the mind 
for the better, not alone by the instrumentality of sensations of 
pleasure, but also through those of disgust. These latter have 
no part or parcel in the adequate conception of Art. 

But we may go yet farther, and, remaining still within the 
limits of absolute truth, assert that not only does genuine Art 
tend to refine the mind, but that it is incapable, from its very 
nature, of tending to any different result. It is by the essentially 
unobjectionable nature of their sequel that the pleasures due to 
Art may be known. If sensuality or selfishness seem to you to be 
even remotely the outcome of the influence of Art, you may know 
that you are misled by a false-seeming, or that some foul mimicry 
has made you its dupe. They are the degrading pleasures, these 
sensual and selfish ones, these of appetite and worldly ability or 
success. They are the very farthest removed from those of Art ; 
and yet (for humanity is frail) they can be introduced by means 
of extraneous idea, in such manner as to mar and even to destroy 
its beneficence by their baneful, virulent contamination. 

Before passing to what is a somewhat distinct phase of our 
argument (the means, namely, to attain the end in view), it is 
well to notice that a mind originally delicate, i.e. inclined to nice 
perception, is always peculiarly adapted to accept the elevating 
influence. Literature and Science may, moreover, increase its 
worthy sensibility. It is, in fact, thus much, together with the 
approximation of the coarser mind to the original standard of the 
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more delicate, that literature and science are able to contribute 
towards the all-to-be-desired perfection of Refinement 

The means, now, to the end. The proper elementary range and 
object of Art is to worthily imitate or describe the admirable in 
Nature, and secondarily to transcend it by judicious selection. 
That which is in itself objectionable, or that which is of itself 
liable to excite unworthy emotion is, as we have seen, consistently 
avoided. Thus the Art of Music imitates and transcends the 
admirable sounds of Nature. Such sounds are either agreeable, 
beautiful, or sublime, and are instanced by the rippling of water, 
the human voice, the crash of thunder. The Arts of Painting and 
Sculpture imitate and transcend the admirable sights of Nature, 
the climax of which, corresponding to that of sounds, is instanced 
by a roadside flower, the human form, and a snow-capped mountain 
range. The “picturesque” in painting, to which Sir Uvedale 
Price assigned a grade of its own, is rather to be referred to vary- 
ing combinations of the three principal grades. On the foregoing 
system we may in turn analyze the others of the Fine Arts, not 
excepting that which, however, calls for more extended discussion, 
the Art of Fragrance. 


ConsipERATION III.—Of the Relation of Art to the Intermediate 
Sense. 


Those two stepping-stones passed, the final stride alone remains; 
and this stride need be no long one, for the goal is within easy 
reach. We have seen that it is through the senses that Refinement 
comes: we know that its production is the great aim of Art. 
What then? Are the eye and the ear alone the privileged 
mediums of artistic gratification? Do the eye and the ear mono- 
polise the path of its beneficial guidance? So they have said; 
but surely they have said wrong. There is another sense, more 
delicate than hearing, more delicate even than sight, of whose 
intricate nicety the use to man has been a matter of perplexed 
conjecture. With beasts its object is clear enough ; for the beast, 
smell is a power of recognition of its food, a most necessary 
characteristic. Not so with man, who needs no such support for 
the judgment reason gives. A less material use must be sought, 
since use of some kind or another there most assuredly is. And 
to our hand comes a very present solution of the wonder; for 
there can be no more satisfactory goal to our research than realiza- 
tion of the part played by the intermediate sense in the work of 
refinement. It is a noble and sufficient part. 

“But,” says one, “this very want of material object in the 
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sense precludes your most satisfactory solution; the power of 
smell is but one of the remnants of bestiality in man ; it possesses 
and requires no use.” Take care; for, as Pliny has remarked, 
the very sensations incapable of government by Art, those, namely, 
resulting from taste and touch, are exactly those which man 
possesses pre-eminently above other animals. The eagle excels 
him for sight, the mole for hearing, the hound for scent; for taste 
none, for touch none. Here again the criticism may occur: ‘If 
smeil is to be included in the esthetic category, why not taste?” 
To the essential distinctions of their nature allusion has been 
already made. Consider also a moment the difference between 
the pleasures derived from the one and from the other. The 
latter gives pleasure indeed, but it is wholly of a coarser and 
lower order: sensuality and selfishness enter into it: there 
never arises from it a feeling of pure exhilaration. With Frag- 
rance it is far otherwise. Think, for instance, of that feeling of 
exaltation, amounting at times even to ecstasy, which is ex- 
perienced when, standing on some lofty landpoint, we let the eye 
absorb the far-receding view; and then compare it with that 
similar sensation received through the medium of the nostril, 
when we plunge away from some outer unpleasing atmosphere 
into the delicious fragrance of a pine wood. Surely after such 
comparison there must be vividly borne in upon the delicate 
mind a conviction of the esthetic potentiality of smell. 

But appeal is for weakness: for strength discussion. Let, then, 
your mind’s eye rest first on the most degraded type of “‘ civilized ” 
humanity. Watch them, man and woman, as they grovel at their 
deep distance from purity and refinement, and note their sur- 
roundings of squalor, evil smell, and then depravity. If you go 
among them, how does all this impress you? The language falls 
on your ear and disgusts you, the filth meets your eye and you are 
revolted ; but perhaps before either filth or language, of a certainty 
more forcibly than either, does the foul odour fill your mind with 
loathing. Amidst all these terrors to the nature more refined, the 
nostril is the foremost to receive offence. Yet the people live on 
in ignorance of the foulness; and coupled with their indifference 
for the bad is a total‘absence of appreciation for the good ; an utter 
inability, in short, to discriminate the one from the other. Let 
them, however, once attain to a power, an almost insignificant 
power it may be, of the lacking discrimination, and they are 
already embarked on the voyage to Refinement. Piety-rivalling 
cleanliness of person, the worth of which no bush is needed to pro- 
claim, is, in fact, one of its most immediate results. So there is 
a lesson there. But evil smell is not always the essentially foul ; 
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it may be coarse, that is over intense, an exaggeration of what 
artistic discretion might have turned to good account. This 
coarseness is supreme among a higher type, which either has been 
partially reclaimed from degradation, or, being more fortunate, has 
never descended thither. The truly refined (and there are other 
several tokens for their recognition) can endure neither the foul 
nor the coarse with equanimity. And there again we may learn. 

Thus far come, let us for comparison turn and look back at our 
conclusions about the other senses. The musical instrument bears 
the same relation to hearing that the painter’s canvas and pig- 
ments, or the sculptor’s block of marble, bear to seeing. From the 
one is produced a vibration in the air, which by the instrumen- 
tality of the aural membrane generates ultimately a certain sensa- 
tion in the mind: by manipulation of the others, through a 
combination of abstract colour or form, ether waves are stirred, 
which create their corresponding impression through the medium 
of sight. Similarly the elaborated attar or the composed bouquet 
exerts on the air such influence as to produce, by a method yet 
unexplained, an impression on the nasal membrane; and this 
impression in its turn gives rise to a sensation analogous to those 
originating in sight or sound. Continuing the analogy, we may 
now definitely set forth the primary aim of the Fine Art of Fra- 
grance. It is to imitate and transcend the admirable scents of 
Nature. They, too, have their degrees, exempli gratia the agree- 
ableness of mignonette,* the beauty of musk, and the sublimity 
of the exotic tuberose. It is such scents as these that Art affects, 
and a knowledge of such as these that Refinement follows. 

Nor must we, in gauging the importance of our subject, pass 
lightly by the moral aspect of the case; for though we may be 
immediately concerned solely with esthetic refinement, moral purity 
is, as has been said, its close attendant. Without the former the 
latter is, for this humanity of ours, almost impossible of attain- 
ment. Individual cases may, perhaps, seem to belie such an 
assertion. For instance, there are many apparently good and 
moral persons who are absolutely wanting in artistic taste. True. 
But a close examination will generally disclose a fallacy. The 
majority of these individuals are not possessed of a genuine, inde- 
pendent morality, but rather of a second-hand morality, instilled 
into their minds by example or the influence of a stronger will. 
They are of themselves incapable of discrimination, and so un- 
consciously embrace the morality of fashion; that morality which 

* It is recognized that this is not a thoroughly adequate example in Nature of the 


agrecableness of smell: no better has, however, presented itself. In Art the want 
would be exactly supplied by russia’d leather. 
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elicited Pascal’s comment, that “a river or a range of mountains 
is often the boundary of a vice or a virtue.” See then what may 
be the consequence of neglecting the esthetic capabilities of the 
mind: moral deterioration, moral poverty, moral degradation. 

Such deterioration, or worse, it is the duty both of the nation 
and of its members to prevent; and neither are unaware of their 
responsibility. The importance of the artistic education of the 
masses is in the Britain of the present day by no means under- 
rated. Already they have their People’s Palaces, their free picture 
galleries, their popular concerts, their cetera. But a great, good 
work yet remains: the removal of that terrible bane of the poorer 
quarters in our teeming towns and cities—foul, contaminating 
smell; this, and the wise introduction of the blessings of refining 
Fragrance. 


LLEWELLYN BULLOCK. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Ir would be quite impossible to consider this great problem in all 
its aspects within the limits of a single magazine article. We 
have recently had it discussed from the point of view of one of the 
members of our aristocracy,* who presumably kept many servants, 
and I now propose to restrict myself to that phase of the subject 
which more especially concerns what may be called upper middle- 
class households; that is, households where three or more female 
servants are kept, and where there is a room for them to sit in other 
than the kitchen. I restrict myself to female servants, because 
where men have also to be considered the question necessarily 
grows more complicated, and assumes totally different conditions. 

Equally, on the other hand, I do not now refer to those small 
establishments where one general servant does all the work ; though 
many things I shall have to say might, with certain slight modifi- 
cations, be made applicable to some of them. 

My own attention was specially directed to the subject on this 
wise. Some short time ago I had occasion to engage a governess 
and a cook. I advertised for both in a comparatively local 
northern paper, the Yorkshire Post. The advertisement appeared 
for three days consecutively, and within a week from its first 
appearance I had forty-four applications for the situation as 
governess, and four—three of them utterly unsuitable—for that of 
cook. 

This set me thinking ; and whether my thoughts prove practical 
or not, I fancy they may perhaps not be without interest to other 
perplexed householders. For there is no doubt that the servant 
problem is a very difficult one, and yet one which will sooner or 
later have to be faced, especially by that large section of British 
mistresses who belong to what I have already called the upper 
middle-class. Now, it must be remembered that this is a class 
which had no existence fifty or a hundred years ago. Large 
establishments, of course, there were then, where many servants 
were kept, where a sort of dim feudal state still survived, where 


* See an article on*‘ Servants” in the Nineleenth Century Neview, by the Hon. Maude 
Stanley. 
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the tenants on the property gave service indoors as well as out, 
where the coming and going of incessant guests with their atten- 
dants provided the necessary variety in the dulness of daily 
domestic routine, and where enough promotion was to be found to 
satisfy the cravings of ambitious souls. To the kitchen drudge 
and steward’s-room boy the positions of housekeeper and butler 
were worth waiting and working for, as, indeed, in such esta- 
blishments, they are still. Or, to descend toa lower level, where 
one maid-servant only was kept (and there were probably few 
gradations between the two), the very paucity of attendants, and 
the fact that such attendants as there were were in all probability 
village maidens known to their mistresses from infancy, and 
serving in the same village where they were born, made them take 
more the position of a humble friend than a hired subordinate, 
and resulted rather in a system of working together than in one 
of issuing orders and being obeyed. 

But no thoughtful person with a grain of common sense can 
fail to perceive how greatly every condition of life has changed 
within the present century, and it would be absurd to suppose that 
the conditions of domestic service have not changed likewise. 
They have changed (whether for better or worse, I am not going 
to argue), and instead of obstinately clinging to “‘the good old 
times,” it is the path of wisdom to recognize these changes and 
endeavour to adapt our arrangements to them: the more so 
that change is no new and unknown thing; on the contrary, it is 
the unfailing necessity of life. There have always been people 
who bewailed the “‘ good old times,” as there will always be people 
to bewail them. Yet the world spins inexorably on. Progression, 
and not retrogression, is the order of the day. 

Now, three great reasons for the difficulties we are all experiencing 
in the matter of domestic service seem to strike us at once. 
They are: 

I. Increased means of education. 
II. Increased facilities for locomotion. 
III. Increased varieties of occupation. 

Let us consider them in turn. 

I. Education.—Not so very many years ago it was quite a 
common thing to find servants who could neither read nor write. 
And we need not feel surprised at this, because two or three cen- 
turies earlier comparatively few ladies or gentlemen could do so 
either. Learning was, in fact, left to the monks and priests. Of 
course, deficiency in these very elementary branches of education 
meant total ignorance of anything more advanced. So far as 
letters were concerned the mind was a blank, and any brain 
activity that might exist had to expend itself by means of the 
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fingers rather than the intellect. Hence the excellent servants of 
our grandmothers’ days. To their undeveloped intellects the 
proper baking of the bread, the spotless cleanliness of pots and 
pans, the shimmer and shine of polished furniture, supplied all 
the mental pabulum they, and often their mistresses also, re- 
quired. There were no conflicting outside interests, no halfpenny 
novelettes to stimulate the fancy, no penny post, no popular 
concerts. But once awaken the slumbering mental powers, once 
rouse the intellectual faculties from their long sleep, and you 
create a totally different condition of things. The new creature 
demands new supplies of nourishment. The working of the 
yeast, the flicking away of dust, no longer entirely content it. 

No doubt it is better for all the faculties which God has given 
to find their full expansion and development; no doubt extension 
of horizon means also extension of power, and every human being 
has a right to demand, at the hands of those more enlightened than 
itself, such measure of assistance in working out its own perfec- 
tion as they can give. After all, perfection of goodness, of moral 
perception, of intellectual faculty, of handicraftism, is the standard 
to which all progress, if it be progress, must converge. 

But just at present, in matters educational, we seem to have 
reached the spot where ‘“‘a little learning is a dangerous thing” ; 
and until the development, which we can no more arrest than we 
can move mountains, develops itself on to an altogether higher 
plane, we can only endeavour to make the best of a bad job. The 
first consciousness of power is nearly always allied to lawlessness, 
and education has done much to disturb the old foundations of 
domestic service by its own inherent tendency to intellectual 
levelling. 

Il. Locomotion.—I have placed locomotion second, because 
ability to move rapidly from place to place implies ability to 
devise means to that end, or, in other words, a certain amount of 
education. When roads were bad, and highwaymen plied their 
trade, and the only means of conveyance was an expensive stage- 
coach, a journey to London was the event of a life, and the lower 
classes, at any rate, were obliged to remain at home. The Hall, 
or the Rectory, were the places where the prizes of domestic service 
were to be found, and the alternative was rough field-labour when 
a living had to be earned. MHabitations were scarce, and the rash 
woman who left her place without grave reason, found it almost 
impossible to get another. Her character was well known; there 
was no possibility of behaving badly to one employer, and then 
taking a train to a town some hundreds of miles distant, and 
beginning life again with a clean slate and perhaps a forged 
character. Half the perils which now beset the paths of mistresses 
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were unknown when people dwelt like cabbages on one spot, and 
were buried where they were born. 

III. Occupation.—Formerly, domestic service in some form or 
other, and perhaps we ought to add field-labour, were the only 
occupations open to women who needed to earn their bread. But 
the invention of machinery, the growth of luxury, the multiplica- 
tion of new wants, the unprecedented strides of science, and many 
other minor causes, have opened up employments which are far 
more congenial to nineteenth-century tastes than domestic ser- 
vice. For, at present, the predominant idea in the minds of haif- 
educated persons, who have seen very little of the world, is that of 
personal liberty; and personal liberty means, of course, fixed 
hours of work. And here, as it seems to me, machinery has much 
to answer for. In the old days, when a loom stood in every 
weaver’s cottage, and each man set himself his own task, he 
worked what hours his necessity, or his inclination, prompted him. 
But when this individual labour was rendered obsolete by the 
establishment of factories and workshops, when legislation con- 
trolled the hours, and the turning on or off of a steam cock meant 
work or play, then a change was brought about, far more extensive 
than at first appeared. The labouring classes, prepared by their 
smattering of education, and by the restlessness gained from in- 
creased means of locomotion, to like best those occupations which 
gave them most leisure, turned with avidity to employments which, 
if they required harder work during work hours, yet allowed a 
specified time for play. The homely toil that never knew an end, 
the restrictions essential to a well-conducted household, but which 
youth and lawlessness found it irksome to endure, were rendered 
doubly intolerable when means of escape increased on every hand. 
Mills soon became preferable to mistresses ; the amusements of the 
streets superseded those of the fire-side. We may trace the same 
tendency in every class. The humdrum existence of their grand- 
mothers would have little attraction for the young ladies of the 
present day. They have passed beyond the era of the still-room 
and preserve closet; and though those invaluable adjuncts to 
household comfort seem once more coming to the fore, yet they 
will never stand alone again as they once did. Can we wonder 
then that the lower orders, just beginning to stretch themselves 
after their long intellectual slumber, should be apt to try and carry 
their emancipation a little too far ? 

Now, when all these various changes are considered, it must, in 
common fairness, be admitted that the lot of a servant in a 
middle-class household is still a very dull one. While other 
things have advanced, the conditions under which she lives have 
to some extent stood still; and it is difficult to see how they can 
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be radically altered without, in many cases, finding increased 
liberty degenerate into licence. Take three vexed questions as 
examples :— 

1. The indiscriminate admission of friends.—Now, when a mistress 
engages a servant she covenants to supply her with board and 
lodging, as part equivalent for a certain amount of work done; 
but she does not thereby engage to entertain her friends and re- 
latives as well. It would require the purse of a Fortunatus to 
extend hospitality to the connections of some servants. And, 
furthermore (and this is a still more important point), who is to 
guarantee the moral character of these gentry? There is no 
doubt whatever that many burglaries have been committed by de- 
signing adventurers who wormed themselves into the confidences 
of the maids ; and though this is an extreme case, still much waste 
and peculation and dishonesty have sprung, and do spring, from 
indiscriminate visiting. 

2. As to the vexed question of followers.—Who is to examine into 
the uprightness of their intentions, or to maintain order and 
decency with regard to their comings and goings? If it were a 
recognized rule that every maid might have her sweetheart to 
visit her, there would be very few maids without that adjunct, 
and the respectable middle-class household would speedily become 
a Babylonish Marriage Market in miniature; or, again, suppose 
that three or four servants were kept, and each of these allowed, 
as some people advocate, to receive her sweetheart to tea and 
toast only once a week, where would be domestic order and kitchen 
comfort for those who were not acting hostess? Arrangements 
which may answer fairly well where one maid is kept, become 
preposterous when there are two or three. There is a graver 
moral side, too, to this question, upon which I shall not touch 
here, but which every mistress worthy the name must recognize, 
and of which many have had painful experience; and I do not 
hesitate to say that, in my opinion, any present relaxation of 
the rule, “‘ No followers allowed,” would be more likely to result in 
harm than good. 

3. Evenings out, and greater personal liberty—Here a certain 
amount of restriction seems to me absolutely essential to per- 
sonal safety. In the country, lanes are dark, and hence unfit for 
girls to idle about in alone, and there is no place of entertain- 
ment open but the ale-house. In the towns, though darkness 
certainly does not shield dark doings, still the dancing-saloon, the 
cheap music-halls, the common dancing-class, the perils of bad 
companionship, all lie in wait for the unwary. If it is the custom 
of the house to allow the servants an evening out, public opinion 
in the servants’ hall insists that regular advantage shall be taken 
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of the permission, whether the luckless wight whose turn it is has 
anywhere to go or not. Girls themselves, ignorant of, or in- 
different to, the perils which beset them, rebel against restrictions 
in all ranks of life. Yet no matron who fully accepts her respon- 
sibilities as the house-mother will consider them unnecessary ; 
and the practice which obtains in some families, of sending 
young servant-girls out on errands after dark, cannot, I think, be 
too strongly condemned. Ladies never dream of allowing their 
own daughters to roam about at all hours alone. Why, then, 
should they allow other people’s? I confess to feeling strongly 
upon this point, because it seems to me that here lies one of the 
great difficulties of the servant problem. I know it has been 
argued that it is because of the comparative deprivation of their 
freedom that girls prefer the liberty of other employments to 
domestic service. But do these cavillers remember that unfortu- 
nately a style of conduct is often tolerated by members of the 
working class which no pure-minded mistress could condone in her 
own household, and that the disgrace of any lapse from the right 
way affects, not only the wrong-doing maid, but the credit of her 
mistress as well ? 

Finally (and this is another matter which is frequently lost 
sight of), the mere fact of being in a position which necessitates 
work for wages implies that work, and not self-indulgence or 
mere idle amusement, has to be the business of life. Unfortunately, 
many ladies set a very bad example to their maids in this respect, 
and we cannot be surprised to find the example of the parlour 
copied in the kitchen. We are all far from being educated up to 
the full knowledge of the divinity of work. Those who have 
attained farthest in its study know that in no rank of life need 
idle hands hang down for want of employment, unless their owner 
decrees it. But for many classes of the community there is no 
possibility of ignoring those very pertinent queries, What shall I 
eat? What shall I drink? Wherewithal shall I be clothed? And 
this being so, work of some kind must be the portion of a large 
majority of human beings. It is a self-evident fact that wages are 
paid for work done, not for work left undone; and it is surely as 
reasonable for a mistress to expect a certain amount of work for a 
certain amount of wage, as for a servant to expect a certain amount 
of wage for a certain amount of work. In other occupations this 
fundamental truth is now recognized ; but domestics service has 
not yet been, and perhaps never can be, organized on such a 
hard-and-fast footing as other occupations, although I am inclined 
to think the spirit of the age is such that some attempt will have 
to be made in that direction before long. 

But above and beyond all these reasons for the paucity of 
15 * 
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domestic service, there is one more potent still. I have not the 
requisite statistics at hand, but, if I had, I have a strong suspicion 
that they would show the present scarcity to be caused quite as 
much by increase in the demand as by decrease in the supply; for 
within the last fifty years an entirely new order of masters and 
mistresses has come into existence; an order which is in large 
measure the product of machinery, which has no feudal traditions, 
no settled estates, no ancestral ties with the land, yet which is 
able to provide itself with all that money can buy, both of goods 
and service. This class has been the ruin of domestic servants, 
for it has no old associations, usages, or interests by which to 
guide itself, and none of \that sympathy with the lower orders 
which used to settle on a firm basis the relations between employers 
and employed. The man who lived in a cottage yesterday may 
inhabit a mansion to-morrow, and be waited on by domestics as 
well or better born than himself. Seeing, then, what the pur- 
chasing power of money is, is it any wonder that those occupations 
should be most sought after which apparently lead to such a rapid 
rise in life, or that girls should prefer machine-made toil to service 
with persons grown rich by machinery, and who, perhaps, began 
their career even lower down in the social scale than their maids ? 
This may appear a trivial argument to the inhabitants of the more 
rural parts of England, but anyone who has had experience of the 
manufacturing districts will understand the position, and I am 
inclined to think it has not yet been sufficiently recognized as one 
cause at least of our domestic difficulties. 


Il. 


In this general collapse, then, what is to be done ? 

The present position seems briefly this:—The changing social 
conditions of the age necessitate certain changes in our domestic 
arrangements. These changes must inevitably tend in the direc- 
tion of greater personal independence and freedom, and yet the 
class who will be most affected by them are a class who are not, 
so far, educated up to the point of discerning where freedom ends 
and licence begins. It is manifest that this work of self-elevation 
cannot be accomplished in a moment. It will take years to raise 
the lower orders to the present moral status of the middle classes. 
Of course I am not speaking here of individuals, but of servants as 
a body. And besides, the already perplexing question of supply 
and demand will not allow us to wait until this great moral change 
can work itself out. That there is at the present moment an 
appalling dearth of domestic servants is proved by the fact that 
ladies in want of them have been plainly told by keepers of 
Registry Offices that they would do wisely to be satisfied with very 
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little in the way of attainments, and to put up with almost any- 
thing in the way of conduct, rather than dismiss the maid they 
have already succeeded in securing from the general scramble. 
Surely such a state of affairs is monstrous, and requires prompt 
treatment. 

Now, when the supply of any article becomes unequal to the 
demand, one of two courses must be adopted. Either the article 
must be done without, or fresh means of supply must be found. 
I do not think we are at all likely, in the present high-pressure 
state of existence, to be able to do without people to attend to our 
houses, and to cook our dinners, any more than we are likely 
to be able to do without tutors and governesses for our children. 
For no one woman, however energetic and capable, could accom- 
plish even the mere manual labour of a large family, or sweep and 
dust the sumptuous dwellings in which so many of us live. We 
may therefore dismiss the idea of doing without domestic service 
of some kind. Where, then, are our household helps to come 
from ? 

Now, although servants are scarce, poor ladies are unfortunately 
plentiful, and many of these, while being totally unfit for gover- 
nesses, or companions, have been accustomed all their lives to 
looking after houses, and would need little training to become 
expert in the business.* And what I would propose as a possible 
panacea for some of our domestic ills, is simply to lift up our 
system of service to a level at least as high as that of our gover- 
nesses, to recruit its ranks from an entirely different class, and so 
alter its rules and regulations that the contempt in which it is now 
held should be entirely removed. In one word, we must bring 
about a bloodless revolution. Of course there are people who 
object to any kind of revolution, and shrink from change, because 
they cannot tell where change will stop. But changes will come 
in spite of the pessimists, and it is surely better to master these 
changes than be mastered by them. In one way we are better 
prepared for domestic revolution than we were forty or fifty years 
ago; for the almost lost art of housekeeping has been revived, 
and elevated, already in some of its branches, e.g. cookery, to the 
height of a science. Schools and professors are now employed to 
teach it, and the untrained neophytes who worked by the light of 
nature are fast going to the wall. Many a poor lady, whose 
abilities did not lie in the direction of governessing, has begun to 
give instruction in cookery in our large towns. From class- 


* Of course, I am not referring here to the incapables who are to be found in every 
class of life, and who carry within themselves the certain elements of failure; but to 
those who, being obliged to earn their own living, and having few intellectual advan- 
tages, are struggling hard for employment—women able and willing to work, but 
cleverer perhaps with their hands than their heads. 
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teaching it is but astep to household service. And what has been 
done in one department may be done in others. Lady nurses 
have been tried in some families; lady helps, as they are called, 
have proved invaluable in others. But the system has not hitherto 
gone far enough. Ladies have failed to recognize that in house- 
hold service there should be nothing ‘common and unclean,” and 
mistresses have accepted an absurd subdivision of duties into 
menial and non-menial, from which any amount of friction has 
resulted. In one instance only has this ridiculous barrier been 
broken down. The training for a nurse at our large hospitals is 
thorough and conscientious. No work is beneath her, no duties 
too unpleasant. It must be surely quite as naturally repulsive to 
a refined woman to wash the loathsome sores and vermin-infected 
heads of her patients, as to wash up greasy pots and pans. It 
must be quite as trying to attend to the diets of fractious invalids 
as to provide a family dinner, and quite as laborious to make beds 
in a hospital as in a private house. I do not see why what is done 
in one should not be done in the other. But while venturing to ad- 
vocate the employment of ladies in domestic service, I do not wish 
for one moment to imply that domestic service must continue pre- 
cisely on its present lines. There is much more to do than sweep 
out our present staff and put a better-born one in its place. 

To begin with, I set a limitation at the commencement of 
this article to the households with which I should, in the first 
instance, propose to deal, viz. those where three or four female 
servants were now kept, and where there was a room to sit in other 
than the kitchen. Naturally this latter would not be the best 
room in the house; neither, for that matter, is the school-room 
usuaily. But, by a very slight change in its furniture, it might 
be speedily made home-like and comfortable, and its occupants 
would soon add prettiness to comfort. I do not see why there 
should not be a piano here as well as in the parlour ; not a Broad- 
wood grand, perhaps, but still one that might discourse passably 
sweet music when work was done; why a book-case should not 
fill one corner, and drawing materials be in a drawer for use when 
required. All these things ladies do, and ladies might still con- 
tinue to do; and conscientious women, with their better education, 
and better knowledge of the fitness of things, could be trusted 
to put work first and pleasure afterwards in a way that 
could not be expected from those who had not had their advan- 
tages. It may be objected, however, that the bed-rooms allotted to 
servants are not such as ladies would care to occupy. A great 
deal, however, depends on the way rooms are treated. Taste and 
care will make a garden out of a wilderness. In comparatively 
few houses now are the maids relegated to attics pure and simple, 
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and the very fitness of things demands that there should be a 
graduated scale in the bed-chambers as in everything else. It is 
not reasonable that those who work for wages should expect the 
same accommodation as those who pay wages. Indeed, if this 
fact is once recognized, many of the difficulties objectors may now 
see in the scheme will vanish away. Where is the indignity, for 
instance, of a second table? Do not many governesses have their 
meals with the children quite apart from the older members of the 
family, and they never think of making it a grievance? So far as 
provisioning this second table goes, I do not think mistresses, as a 
rule, would make any stipulations, especially when they knew they 
had at the head of the culinary department a lady who could be 
depended upon to manage it without waste or extravagance, who 
was above being friendly with the dealer in old bones, and declined 
the policeman as a sweetheart. 

It has been suggested, again, that in making this revolution, the 
back-door would have to be dispensed with. Well, let us grace- 
fully relinquish that knotty point. The governess, by established 
custom, goes in and out at the front, and why not the cook also ? 
When the friends of the cook are socially equal to those of the 
governess, why should they not also be admitted the same way? 
The back entrance would then be relegated to the coals, boots, and 
errand boys, and, if the opening of it to these latter seemed likely 
to shipwreck the new scheme, would it not be possible to arrange 
some kind of sliding panel and bracket on which parcels could be 
placed and through which orders might be given ? 

It would be possible to go on indefinitely with these minor 
details, which might, I think, be very easily worked out should the 
plan seem likely to be put in practice. There is one sine qué non, 
however, for this domestic Utopia. Its occupants must be all of 
one degree, and therefore able to associate together on equal terms. 
To have part of the house-work done by servants and another part 
by ladies would not, and could not, answer. This is the rock on 
which promising schemes have gone to shipwreck before now. So 
far as my knowledge extends, I do not see there is any household 
service a lady need hesitate to undertake, and which ladies do not 
undertake, except cleaning the boots and outsides of the windows, 
bringing in the coals, and washing the outside stone steps. But 
in most of the households I have in view, such services, with 
perhaps the exception of the last, are now actually performed 
by men, and the last might easily be arranged for. 

The present arrangements for the school-room will serve as a 
rough model of what those of the kitchen should be. For the due 
order and administration of every household certain rules must 
be enforced. Thus, a governess does not expect to make her 
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friends free of her employer’s table and premises without permis- 
sion. She cannot, in fact, entertain when and how she likes. 
Yet no mistress will object to her receiving callers at certain hours, 
when lessons are done, and in due moderation. These callers, 
however, are expected to be of the gentler sex, and if they give 
invitations out, such invitations must be mentioned, and only 
accepted if convenient to the employer. This is but common 
courtesy to the persons under whose roof a dependant hap- 
pens to be living. It is precisely the same in the cases of 
guests and children, and therefore there is no hardship in the 
rule. If it is felt by anyone to press heavily, they can avoid it 
only by getting a home of their own. 

The employer, in fact, has always the first claim. Absolute 
independence is impossible in family life; so is absolute equality. 
‘Whether is greater: he that sitteth at meat, or he that 
serveth?” Surely he that sitteth at meat. The due realization 
of this truth by those who have, in the providence of God, to toil 
for their daily bread, would do more than anything else to smooth 
the friction which undoubtedly now exists in the relations of rich 
and poor, whatever be their social position. And it would do 
more than anything else, also, to render feasible some such scheme 
as I am endeavouring to describe. 

Looked at in this way, what indignity can there be in domestic 


service ? Besides, in trying to raise its standard we are only going 
back, in some respects, to the days that are flown. Listen to the 
following extract from Madame Campan’s Memoirs of the Court of 
Marie Antoinette : 


The table was still served by females only when the Queen dined in private with 
the King, the royal family, or crowned heads. The custom was, even supposing 
dinner to have commenced, if a Princess of the Blood arrived and she was asked to sit 
down at the Queen’s table, the comptrollers and gentlemen-in-waiting came im- 
mediately to attend, and the Queen’s women withdrew. These had succeeded the 
maids of honour in several parts of their service, and had preserved some of their 
privileges. One day the Duchesse d’Orleans arrived at Fontainebleau at the Queen’s 
dinner-hour. The Queen invited her to the table, and herself motioned to her women 
to leave the room, and let the men take their places. Her Majesty said she was 
resolved to continue a privilege which kept places of that description most honourable, 
and rendered them suitable for ladies of nobility without fortune. Thus Madame 
Imsery, Baronne de Biache, the Queen’s first Lady of the Bed-chamber, was a daughter 
of M. le Comte de Chemant, and her grandmother was a Montmorency. M. le Prince 
de Tingry used to call her “cousin,” even in the presence of the Queen. 


Now, here we have ladies of undoubted good birth discharging 
what we call now menial service. Ladies also waited upon the 
French Queen at her toilette, handed her her night-cap, and sorted 
her linen. They saw nothing derogatory in all this; on the con- 
trary, such places were eagerly sought after. And when we, too, 
in our lower degree, had grown accustomed to the new state of 
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things, we should notice it no more than a new resident notices, 
after a week’s time, the striking of the church clock. 

But, granted the change, who is to be the head of the kitchen? 
Well, of course, then as now, the cook. The alteration in social 
status would only add to her authority, for she would probably be 
older than the other helpers, and of more experience and dis- 
cretion, so that she ought to do for those living with her what the 
house-mother should do for all under her roof. As to the question 
of salaries, I do not think there need be much change. Cooks, 
worth the name, now command from twenty-five to fifty pounds a 
year; parlour-maids from eighteen to thirty. Scores of governesses 
do not get as much ; and many a lady who could earn nothing at 
all as a governess would be simply invaluable as a cook, and be 
worth a good salary. 

By multiplying the number of lady cooks and parlour-maids, you 
could give them a position at least on a level with governesses, 
and provide both with a certain amount of ready-made society to 
diversify the monotony of life. A bloodless revolution will thus 
have been successfully accomplished, and one section of distressed 
mistresses will gratefully enjoy the results. It is but the first step 
which costs. 


Il. 


The same scheme may be developed in a rather different manner 
in large towns, where population is greater and houses lie thickly 
together, and in this aspect of its working it might be made 
applicable to smaller households than those I have already indi- 
cated, aud to houses lacking in certain conveniences which are 
essential if ladies are to occupy the kitchens. 

This modification should take the shape of a kind of Employ- 
ment Bureau, where ladies, able and willing to occupy themselves 
with domestic service, should set down their names, and indicate 
the posts they wish to fill. To this Bureau might be, and probably 
ought to be, attached a boarding-house where the workers belong- 
ing to the agency could live at certain fixed rates suitable to their 
means, for, unlike the ordinary Registry Office, the new system 
would provide household helps by the day, not by the month or 
year, helps who would arrive every morning at a certain fixed hour 
and leave for their own quarters when the duties they engaged to 
undertake were accomplished. In case of late dinners, and con- 
sequent long hours, it would be expedient, of course, to have a 
second and more accomplished contingent, with a proportionately 
higher rate of payment ; and it would also be found necessary to 
arrange some system of transport or convoy by which the safe 
return of the staff, late at night, could be assured. It would per- 
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haps be possible to save labour and expense by grafting into this 
Employment Bureau some kind of restaurant, whence ready-cooked 
dinners could be sent out, as is done so extensively on the Con- 
tinent. A good wholesome meal could be had by this means at far 
less cost than when every house provided for its own wants; and a 
bill of fare sent round in the morning to the clientele of the Bureau 
by a messenger, who would take the order for the evening repast, 
would ensure the supply being equal to the demand. I have often 
wondered some such plan was not adopted in our large towns. It 
would certainly prove both profitable and convenient. 

If my Employment Bureau ever became an accomplished fact, 
the present system of hunting about for servants would soon come 
to anend. Instead of spending time and money in rushing from 
registry office to registry office, instead of advertising hopelessly in 
the newspapers and worrying their unfortunate friends, ladies 
would simply state their wants to the secretary, who would proceed 
to supply them. The guarantee of being on the Bureau list would 
be sufficient as to conduct and character during working-hours, 
and if the lady who paid and the lady who worked found them- 
selves mutually suited with one another, the arrangement could 
be continued from day today. If difficulties arose, however, on 
either side, a new help could be immediately supplied. I do not 
see that this would necessitate any more changes than we have with 
our present servant staff. Changes, of course, there would be. Old 
names would disappear from the Bureau list and new ones be put 
on; but where the employer and employed were comfortable 
together, the same lady help would probably prefer to attend regu- 
larly at the same house, and the comfort of having ‘‘ someone who 
knows her ways ”’ every mistress can appreciate. 

For some reasons I am inclined to think this development of 
the ‘‘new departure” might work even more successfully than the 
first scheme. But, of course, it would be applicable only to towns, 
and only to those parts of towns where the wealthier inhabitants 
congregate. To enlarge the area of each Employment Bureau too 
much would be fatal to its success. For example, it would never 
do if the dinners were served cold. But there is nothing to pre- 
vent the multiplication of Bureaux wherever there is population 
enough to maintain them. 

I do not stay now to dwell on the improved moral tone, the 
higher standard, the greater thoroughness of work, which ought to 
result from the higher social grade of the workers. Refinement 
and training should and would make themselves felt. I am not, 
of course, arguing that all ladies are capable, or self-denying, or 
trustworthy, any more than I am saying all our present servants 
are dishonest frauds. Personally, I have had little domestic 
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worry, and much cause for gratitude to those who have served me 
and mine faithfully for many years. But everyone is not so 
fortunate, and to these unfortunates any proposal that sounds at 
all practicable may be worth a trial. My scheme should com- 
mend itself also to that great army of poor ladies dependent on 
the labour of their own hands. No doubt, in their interest it 
would be necessary for the Bureau to issue printed rules and 
regulations to fix and define their service. No doubt, also, in 
country situations, which would entail residence under another 
person’s roof, exact stipulations on either side would have to be 
laid down. But it would be an improvement rather than a draw- 
back to domestic service if this were more stringently done, just 
as it is already done in the case of nurses engaged from an in- 
stitution. If it were not possible exactly to regulate the hours in 
every household, it would be at least possible to arrange for some 
time being at every individual’s disposal. 

After all, the great thing necessary to make a scheme of this 
kind a success seems to be merely a slight change in public 
opinion. Now, public opinion has over and over again shown 
itself to be such a weathercock that I am not without hopes it may 
yet veer round again in the direction of the much-talked-of, much- 
abused lady-help. We have already had one pioneer in this 
direction in the person of Mrs. Crayshay; but, unfortunately, she 
was born before her time, and her plans failed because she sought 
rather to fit the work to the ladies than the ladies to their work. 
We are growing rapidly wiser now, and ideas which would have 
been treated as wild chimeras a while ago, are considered practical 
to-day. I, also, may be before my time with my proposals. If 
so, they will fall as dead things to the ground; but if they have 
a spark of vitality about them, that spark shall develop at last 
into a great fire which none can quench. And I cannot help 
thinking that the foundation on which I build up my entire scheme 
is a sure one, a foundation neither more nor less than that 
originally laid down. by George Herbert in his well-known lines: 


He [she] who sweeps a room but by God's grace * 
Makes that and the action fine. 


Frances McLavuGuuin. 


THE CHURCH AND DISSENT IN WALES. 


On Friday, February 20th, I attended and listened to a dreary 
debate on Welsh Disestablishment in the House of Commons. 
However, there were two or three speeches delivered of exceptional 
interest and force. The galleries were crowded, and the Opposition 
mustered strongly, but many Conservatives and Unionists were 
conspicuous by their absence, and those who were present did not 
manifest any keen concern in the proceedings, but seemed to act 
as sentinels. 

The debate was rendered memorable by Mr. Gladstone’s first 
speech in the House in favour of Welsh Disestablishment, a 
speech in which he paid a glowing tribute to that ancient 
Church, which is now so frequently assailed and misrepresented. 
And although he arrived at a conclusion which few could intel- 
ligibly follow, still I am firmly convinced that the Church would 
have been acquitted before any impartial tribunal after that 


pathetic speech, in which he dealt to the Church a larger portion 
of justice than her enemies desired, but not a whit more than she 
deserved. And I may add— 


Spem vultu simulat, premit altum corde dolorem. 


But my object at present is not to supply a summary of the 
Welsh debate, but more especially to place the actual position of 
the Church in Wales as fully and as fairly as I can before the public. 
And when I say that, as S. P. G. Secretary for Wales, I have 
visited more parishes and preached in more churches than any 
man in Wales during the last seven years, it will be admitted, I 
hope, that I ought to know more about this subject than men like 
Mr. Osborne Morgan and Mr. Jasper More, who cannot speak a 
word in Welsh, and simply address political gatherings where the 
worst elements in the national character are often unduly de- 
veloped, and where the more peaceably disposed are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

That the Church is fully equipped for her work I cannot affirm. 
She is still undermanned. In the more populous parts one man 
often ministers to many thousands, and the bi-lingual difficulty 
doubles his duties. Many of the clergy are sadly overworked on 
Sunday and they are almost prostrate on Monday, and not good 
for much on Tuesday. The more liberal of our laity often build 
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churches, but seldom endow them. The glory they give to God 
is certainly visible, but seldom do they make any provision to 
maintain the majesty of divine worship within. And we must 
admit that the spirit of spoliation which is now abroad offers no 
encouragement in this direction. 

Again, the immense areas committed to the care of many of our 
parochial clergy are out of all reason; e.g., the Rev. has a 
parish which is twelve miles long by seven miles wide, and, as if 
this were not sufficient, he has another parish five miles off, which 
is seven miles long by five miles wide. These require bi-lingual 
services, and the vicar for many years was single-handed! The 
bulk of the tithes are in the hands of laymen. 

But such cases, I am happy to say, are daily diminishing ; and 
while I rejoice to say that Nonconformists have done some excel- 
lent work in such parishes as these, and generally flock into the 
new churches which are built in our out-of-the-way hamlets, it is 
sad to find that our political dissenters are so anxious to pull down 
the old Church, now that she is showing signs of new life. 

Mr. Gladstone said, in the last debate, that ‘‘ he could not speak 
of the Established Church in Wales fifty years ago as he could 
now.” ‘At that period its administration was undoubtedly open 
in many ways to heavy censure, and feebleness was everywhere 
manifest in its discharge of its duties. At present, however, the 
case is different.”” And further on, he said: “‘I believe there is 
great activity in the Welsh Church; I have seen it grow under my 
own eyes.” 

But in further support of this testimony, which is admitted even 
by the Liberationists to be true, let me quote a few facts, namely, 
the number of churches built and restored during the present 
age. 

Bangor diocese, 1859-1889, New and restored churches, 137 

St. Asaph _,, 1840-1889, ‘a “ 184 

1849-1883, - “ 170 

Llandaff __,, | 1883-1890, me = 50 

St. David’s ,, churches and chapels in 1851 were 485, now 644. 
In addition to these figures, I must add that nine new churches 
are being now erected in Llandaff, and several of them will have 
been completed before this article appears, and a large number of 
mission-rooms in the different dioceses in which services are held 
have been left out. 

But the figures representing money collected by Churchmen 
for various purposes are utterly inadequate; large sums are 
expended of which no account is given. Nothing can be more 
uncongenial to the more spiritually-minded than to have to parade 
their works before men. The sums annually announced as having 
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been expended in certain dioceses on church work do not represent 
much more than a tithe of what Churchmen contribute. In a 
small pamphlet which lies before me, and for which I make myself 
responsible, it is stated that nearly £100,000 was raised in one 
rural deanery for church work in ten years, and, after all, several 
items were omitted. 

We find also corresponding increase in the number of services 
and candidates for confirmation. And confirmation now has its 
full meaning: they are confirmed in the faith of the Church. The 
clergy have been taught a timely and severe lesson in this matter, 
and have found that to boil down the doctrine and shape the ser- 
vices of the Church after the model of dissent is as fatal as it is 
false. The old shibboleth of Protestantism, ‘‘ we are all alike,” 
is now a rare phenomenon, and the catholic faith of our Creed is 
generally taught from the pulpit, and the word protestant is 
understood in its original sense, that we protest against the Bishop 
of Rome and his schism in this land. 

And what are the results? Let me give the testimony of 
an impartial and independent witness, an Australian Welshman, 
Mr. Daniel Evans* (or, Daniel Ddu o Fén). He said that ‘‘ when 
he came back from Australia in 1888, after an absence of thirty- 
six years, the greatest change he saw was in the Church. When 
he left, the churches were empty and the chapels were full; but 
when he returned, the churches were full and the chapels were 
empty. Besides, when he left, the Church services were cold and 
lifeless, and the spiritual life seemed to have passed like a wave to 
the chapels, which rang with the singing of crowded congregations 
of devout worshippers. But when he returned, the wave of 
spiritual life had rolled back to the Old Church. The spirit had 
departed from the chapels, which were now dismal and deserted, 
and the churches, which had been built or restored, rang with 
the sound of sacred music and bright services, and were generally 
attended by overflowing congregations.” t 


* I may state that Mr. Daniel Evans read an interesting paper before the Cymmro- 
dorion Society at Cardiff during his visit. 

+ Mr. Pritchard Morgan, also an Australian Welshman, had not a word to say for 
the Church in the debate on Disestablishment. Was it because it was his ‘‘ lot” to 
move in a hopeless task? His speech, I admit, cannot be criticized ; it would mean 
volumes ; it contained’ hardly a statement founded on fact. ‘* The British Church,” he 
said, ‘* was extinguished in 607”! Here is history. And “church-life arose from 
love of loaves and fishes.” Here is charity. It was “shame to wring from a collier £5 
for a church”; it was “noble of them to give thousands for a chapel.” Here is logic. 
The science in which he excels is ‘‘ guessing,” not knowing. Guessing for gold may 
do. When applied to history it does not work so well. Nothing could have been 
more beautiful than the way in which Mr. Gladstone extinguished this great light, dis- 
approving of even the wording of his motion, which, he said, had no great ‘ historical 
precision.” Mr. P. Morgan talked much piety and about ‘‘ spiritual food provided” in 
Wales; it would have been far more interesting to hear where he goes to get it at home. 
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This testimony is not only honest but in a large measure cor- 
rect, and I can confirm it. There are parishes in Wales without a 
single chapel; and I have known a parish without a single Non- 
conformist until 4 Methodist minister bought a small tenement, 
and at once expelled the Churchman. And in that part of the 
country, in South Wales, where the Church has been held up as 
weak and helpless, in a primitive little parish church which was 
worked with another parish, I found a congregation of fifty-three, 
and the population was only eighty-nine. And as I watched their 
faces, and the interest manifested, I felt more than ever the force 
of Rowlands of Llangeitho’s prophecy, ‘‘ The bees will all return 
to the hive.” 

The Church in Ireland stood on a totally different footing from 
the Church in Wales. The former ministered exclusively to those 
within her pale. No Roman Catholic ever darkened its door. 
Nonconformists in Wales, on the other hand, flock to the church at 
times, and always expect and welcome the ministrations of the 
clergy in time of sickness. A Welsh dignitary,* who is not averse 
to a little popularity, recently proclaimed that there were ‘‘ more 
people outside her pale now than ever.” Quite true. There are 
also more outside the pale of Christianity now than ever, owing 
to the rapid increase of the human race. But to infer from this 
that the Church in Wales has been a failure is to stamp Chris- 
tianity a far greater failure. However, the same high authority 
admits that there is a “‘ higher tone and a more vigorous spiritual 
life in the Welsh Church to-day than we have ever seen before” ; 
and, he might have truly added, a much larger number of souls 
within her fold. 

It is impossible to find out the actual numbers respectively of 
Churchmen and Dissenters in the Principality. The Sunday cen- 
suses by separate bodies have proved to be a farce. The Calvinistic 
Methodists, some years ago, tried a census in a certain county, 
and in order to do the thing well they multiplied the services, so 
as to afford every adherent an opportunity of appearing; but it 
never struck them that a member who appeared three times 
would represent three persons. All the members were zealous and 
sociable on that day, and picked up all they could find to swell the 
roll. But when the figures were published, they actually exceeded 
the total population of the county. 

In 1887, Mr. Gee constructed a huge machinery, like Napoleon’s 
automaton, for a secret census of Church and Chapel throughout the 
Principality. The Chapel officials were duly apprised of the event, 
while the wicked Churchman was left in thedark. But the results 


* The Christian World says, ‘* What a pity this gentleman is not a Noncon- 
formist ! ” 
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proved so disastrous to the hollow claims of Dissent that for two 
years they did not see the light, and even then only in a “ revised 
form.” And in the large towns, where the Church was known to 
be in a great majority, no census was taken. But, in spite of all 
craft, the Church, among the scattered populations, where many a 
Pisgah had to be passed, figured well, and in some instances it 
was 2 to 1, 3 to 1, and in one instance 5 to 1, in a purely Welsh 
parish. 

Soon after this red-lettered day, a conclave of dissenting 
ministers passed a vote of censure on Mr. Gee, who, it was 
declared, had thrown Disestablishment back by ten years. 

The ponderous engine raised to crush us all, 
Recoiling, on his head did surely fall. 

The only figures worth quoting are those given by the Bishop 
of St. Asaph of 78 country parishes, in which both sides counted, 
and the figures were checked. 


Church, 41,848. Chapels, 69,412. 


Analysis. 
Churchmen 5 to 1 against Baptists. 
Do. 5 to 8 »  Calvinistic Methodists. 
Do. 3 to 1 », Independents. 
Do. 35 to 1 »  Wesleyans. 


Let us further look at the subject from another standpoint. Let 
us exhume and examine the Burial Question, which proved an 
inexhaustible mine of oratorical wealth to Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
who would warm up to white heat over the horrors by which the 
feelings of the poor were harrowed when their dead were buried. 
Mahan Mun Roy, who pleaded for the abolition of the Suttee, 
would have envied his energy and eloquence. His fame is to go 
down to posterity as the father of the Burials Act.* He can truly 
say to-day— 

To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes 

My will may covet, but my power denies. 
I now append a table of figures taken from the Bishop of Asaph’s 
charge, delivered last October, showing the working of the Burials 
Act, state of education, and average congregations, &c. 


St. Asaph’s Diocese.—Population, 268,901. Parishes, 208. 
Burials in 1889 by the Clergy, 3,618. Burials under the Act— 
1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 

119 109 128 128 98 


* In some parishes committees have been formed in order to bring pressure on the 
relatives of the deceased to allow the body to be buried under the Act. I know of a 
case lately, where the chapel deacons asked the poor widow to ‘‘ allow them to 
arrange about the burial,” but took care not to mention the Act. This is the key-note 
to a recent scandal, 
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In 94 Parishes, no burial under the Act. 
» 20 », With only 2 burials under the Act. 


a “a - 1 burial under the Act. 
Taste for 1840-1890. 
Churches Built National Schools Parsonages Amount Spent 
and Restored. Built and Restored. Built and Restored. in Building. 
184 150 138 £899,298 
Average Attendance. 
Church. Day Schools. Sunday Schools. 
79,012 1870.—11,663 20,604 


1890.—19,445 


It is also a remarkable fact that, in this diocese, at all events, 
where the Church is gaining ground in every direction, and pro- 
vides elementary education to 10°2 of the population, against 7°3 
in England, the number of Nonconformist ministers is decreasing, 
while the number of clergy is increasing. In 1886 there were 280 
Nonconformist ministers resident in the diocese; last year, 256; 
and, if the decrease goes on at this rate, the next generation will 
see the last of them. In 1886 there were in the diocese 83 parishes, 
but now there are 90 parishes, without a single Nonconformist 
minister. 

I also wish to call attention to one fact quoted by Mr. Gladstone 
in the House of Commons during the Disestablishment debate. 
It is taken from the Official Year-Book of the Church, and on the 
authority of a high dignitary,* ‘‘ that the rental of Wales, as com- 
pared with the total rental of England and Wales, was 4 per 
cent. ; that the population of Wales as compared with the total 
population of England and Wales, was 6 per cent.; but that the 
contributions of Churchmen towards religious objects and the 
support of the Church in Wales, as compared with the total con- 
tributions of England and Wales to the same objects, was not 
4 per cent., or 6 per cent., but no less than 14 per cent.” One 
other test I wish to apply—the figures of the contested con- 
stituencies in 1886, when Welsh Disestablishment was always put 
forward: Conservatives, 67,593; Liberals, 98,393. These figures, 
I firmly believe, represent fairly the relative strength of Church 
and Dissent, viz. 2 to 3. 

Present State of Nonconformity.—The fathers of Noncon- 
formity did good in their day. They were raised up at the time 
for a special purpose, and revived the religious life of the land. 
The Methodist movement was not political, but spiritual; not a 
destructive, but a constructive force, without a worldly motive 

* I find, on reference, that this fact was brought out by the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
at an annual meeting of the Church Defence. 
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under its wing. But to-day there is a marked spiritual declen- 
sion which is much to be lamented. The meeting-houses which 
once rang with ‘“‘ Amen,” are now ringing with ‘loud cheers.” 
The prayer-meeting, which was the centre of life, has no attraction 
to the present generation ; it has long since been swamped by the 
political meeting, and dissent has lost its influence for good over 
the young. 

Let them speak for themselves; let us take the testimony of 
their own ministers. 

(1) At the quarterly meeting of the South Wales Calvinistic 
Methodists, at Ystradgynlas (June 1889), the Rev. Dr. Saunders, 
Swansea, said, ‘‘ that the young people of Wales were growing up 
as pagans, and that the Sunday schools had failed to give the 
religious teaching that was required.” And the Rev. Ezekiel 
Thomas said, “there never had been a more serious aspect of 
religion in Wales since the days of Henry VIII.”’ 

(2) At the monthly meeting of the Calvinistic Methodists of 
Arvon, Carnarvonshire (April 1886), Mr. T. Lloyd Jones, Taly- 
sarn, in the chair, attention was called to the fact ‘‘ that cursing, 
and swearing, and bad language in all forms was rapidly in- 
creasing among the children.” A resolution was unanimously 
passed calling for co-operation, &c., when a telling reply was given 
by a neighbouring clergyman, who laid the charge at their door. 

(3) At a Church Defence meeting (Jan. 1890), at Capel-isaf, Bre- 
conshire, a leading Baptist said: ‘“‘ At present the preachers take 
politics, and not the Gospel, as their subject. . . . He hoped they 
should never succeed in pulling down the Church of their fathers.” 

(4) In a monthly periodical, Y Geninen, ‘‘ The Leek,” which is 
undenominational, and has a fair circulation, there appeared last 
year a striking article signed ‘‘ Silurian.” This periodical ranks 
among the best in the Welsh language, and is under the auspices 
of the Nonconformists. ‘‘ Silurian,” who is now known to be a 
Congregational minister of some standing, declared himself pre- 
pared to give chapter and verse for every statement. But he has 
not been challenged. Among other confessions we find such 
statements as these :— 

(a) ‘‘Would you believe it possible for a minister to pay, through 
another, a sum of money to be permitted to preach at an annual 
Association ? ” 

(b) Of the chief of his connection, whom he calls ‘‘ Pendragon,” 
the writer says that ‘“‘his tyranny exceeds that of any Pope,” 
‘that he is born out of due time, and should have been one of 
the Popes of the middle ages.” ‘‘ Nothing of any account, in his 
opinion, has ever come to Wales except through his denomination, 
and no blessing on his denomination except through him.” 
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(c) ‘* Two laymen in the connection, whose minds are on going 
higher, who have already expended sufficient of the good things of 
this world in giving meat, drink, &c., to the chief ministers, now 
float safely to St. Stephen’s hall.” 

(d) “ At the Congregational Union of . . . where the cream of 
Independia joined (and probably no such a clique had been drawn 
together since the days of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram), no liberty 
of judgment, and no freedom of speech was allowed . . . and the 
members, they are in many a place shut up like a pack of hounds 
in a kennel, to howl at each other. ... This is the crown of 
government called ‘ Independent.’ ” 

(e) “* The poor people know very well that they are not wanted, 
and they keep away. . . . Deacons are not chosen now from the 
common people, but from would-be gentlemen. To be J.P.s, 
sportsmen, keep race-horses, and full cellars, are the qualifica- 
tions.” ‘* Nabal Jones, Esq., was a senior deacon. ... a hard- 
hearted man, tyrant over the poor, and flatterer to the rich, and 
died at last of delirium tremens.” ‘‘ Nimrod Hopkins, Esq., is a 
_ deacon; no one has ever seen him on his knees, either in private 
or in public. His public duties are to announce and contribute to 
the collections, and he keeps a race-horse for his amusement.” 

Such is the testimony, not of foes, but of the friends and 
ministers of Nonconformity, and I am not aware that these state- 
ments, made by those behind the scenes, have ever been disputed. 
And such instances come before us daily. 

But the spirit abroad, stirring and tearing Nonconformity, has 
been rearing its hydra-headed forces against the Church. A law- 
less agitation against the Tithe has been set on foot by an Irish- 
Welshman, the Rev. Thomas Gee, originally McGee, but it was 
found convenient to strike out the Mc and put up the “ Gee.” 
A more immoral instrument has not been invented—di capiti 
ipsius generique reservent ! 

Even Mr. Pan Jones, editor of the Celt, the famous land-divider, 
has often spoken of it with scorn, and has more than once said 
“that rotten eggs, hot water, and mud to fight their battles is a 
disgrace to civilization.” Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
movebo. Scores of the clergy and their families would have 
literally starved, were it not for relief from some quarter, and will 
never forget the liberality of English Churchmen. Let me give 
one or two instances, as examples of silent suffering, which have 
never been mentioned to any benefactor. 

Miss told Mrs. : ‘*We have known what it is to be in 
want during the agitation. In 1886 we only had £80, and it all 
went in taxes. My father’s private means are all gone, and the 
horse and carriage as well.’”” The aged incumbent has a good 
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congregation of poor people, who would share with him the last 
penny if he appealed to them. He belongs to a good family. The 
living is £350 on paper. 

Another instance, where I saw not the signs of ‘‘ coarse plenty,” 
but of cleanliness and respectability. The rector delivered a 
beautiful address, in Welsh, to a goodly number of plain people. 
I was much impressed by his manner and conversation; no mur- 
muring against their lot in life, no complaints about patronage. 
But the living is very small, and there were visible signs of 
poverty. I did not sleep one wink that night, not having half 
enough on the bed. Few, perhaps, can sleep when they are cold. 
I had not the heart to ask for more clothes, I was afraid they 
had none. I thought I could bear the cold better than they 
could. Now, these are the men, and such are some of the 
families of whom, men like Mr. Lloyd George, M.P. (at Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle, at an annual meeting of the Liberationists), 
can speak in unmeasured terms of condemnation. The Church, 
he said, “slaughters the fatted calf, and gives the best ap- 
parel to men who waste their substance on harlots, to men 
who are wallowing amidst the swine.” This modern ‘“ Holy 
Willie” is a lawyer, just issuing out of obscurity. He knows 
something, perhaps, of the law, but nothing of the Gospel. 
The bitter charge hurled by the Pharisees at the heads of the 
Apostles, “‘ These men are full of new wine,” was mild in com- 
parison with the charge which this hon. member brings against a 
body of men who will bear comparison, even on Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s testimony, with their English brethren, in the highest 
sense of the word, in morals, self-denial, and devotion to duty. 
And I venture to say, after a wide experience among them, and 
some experience in the English dioceses, that the charge is as 
untrue as it is uncharitable. Mr. George has an elastic imagina- 
tion, and his resources never fail except for facts. But, as Lord 
Bacon says, ‘‘ he lacks two principal things, the one learning, the 
other love.” 

By the bye, apropos of this, a good story is told of James I., 
when his old nurse came to him, saying: “I did a dale for thee 
when thou wast a wee bairn, I want thee now to do something 
for me.” ‘‘ What can I do for thee?” said His Majesty. ‘‘ Make 
my Jock a gentleman.” “Eh,” said His Majesty, “‘ that I canna 
do; I can make thy Jock a baronet, but the Deil himself canna 
make him a gentleman.” 

If I were asked to sum up the wants of Wales, I should say :— 

We want a higher type of politicians, who will not pander to 
the lowest passions of humanity simply that they may sit at St. 
Stephen’s, and whose History would not pass the Third Standard. 
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We want a great Reformer, who will rally the scattered remnants 
of the religious forces of the nation under the Banner of Unity, 
written in letters of gold, to be read of all men. 

We want a great Economist, who will husband the resources 
now wasted in religious dissipation, multiplying meeting-houses 
out of spite, and schools in opposition, and loading the rate-payer 
with taxes. ‘‘ Chapel to the right, chapel to the left, where the 
shibboleth is sounded to a nicety,’’ in every village, says Principal 
Edwards; and “the big chapels of all the sects in North and 
South Wales are to be let on Sunday mornings,” says “‘ Silurian.” 

Every honest man must deplore these divisions, where chapels 
are a sign not so much of Dissent as of dissension. And, if the 
Church were removed to-morrow, this never-healing national sore 
of polychurchism would gape more widely still. 

We want men who will not flatter our vanity, and magnify 
imaginary grievances, who will speak the truth for truth’s sake. 
At present the men who have befriended the poor, and helped to 
clothe and educate the young, are thrust aside by an ungrateful 
because a misguided people, who cast themselves into the arms 
of those whose only interest is to get a passport into Parliament. 

We want a Wesley, or Whitefield, working on reverse lines, to 
unite and bring back the disunited forces of Dissent to the place 
they once occupied, under the wings of the Church; for the 
farther they have wandered away from her fold, in the same 
proportion their spiritual life droops and decays. 


T. Luoyp WILuiaMs. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN MUSIC. 


GerMaN music has so long enjoyed the monopoly of ascendency 
in public estimation and English music the reproach of utter 
inferiority, that the maintenance of an opposite view may excite 
incredulity, and in its first stages will doubtless be covered with a 
flood of ridicule. Yet a common glance at the two conflicting 
musics (if people would but take this homely way of looking at 
things) will show that any arrogation of superiority in the 
abstract is about as unfair as if one were to say that history must 
be inferior to poetry because it is not written in verse, or that 
architecture was confessedly a lower art than sculpture, beeause 
its subject-matter is not the delineation of the human body. The 
two things are indeed entirely distinct. German music is founded 
on the symphony; English music on the oratorio or cantata. 
German music reposes on the orchestra, English music on the 
choral society. German music is instrumental, English music is 
vocal, or rather it is vocal and instrumental combined. Who will 
say that the German theory of music is preferable to the English, 
because it works with the symphony, the orchestra and instru- 
mental sound? On the contrary, the opposite view might with 
far greater justice be maintained, that, if it comes to a question 
of abstract decision, English music has the conspicuous pre-emai- 
nence, because the two spheres of the art are therein united, and 
with greater resources greater results must likewise ensue. 

In order to view the diametrical contrast of English music and 
German in as strong a light as possible, let us consider for a 
moment, if we may use the term, the “feeders” of the two 
musics, and we shall be aware of a radical difference which could 
not but result in such diversity as we have mentioned. Most of 
our English composers begin by being the organists to churches. 
From thence they rise to be conductors of choral societies; and 
ultimately, if fortune favours them, they become professors at 
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colleges. Their talents, nursed in such an atmosphere as this, 
naturally seek expression in musical forms congenial thereto. 
Their typical compositions are anthems, services, cantatas, ora- 
torios, forms of music to which habit has inured them, which are 
practically useful to them in their duties, and which they are 
easily able to get performed with the certainty of an appreciative 
audience. Such are the genuine English professional musicians. 
We speak not of the foreign interlopers who come pushing among 
us, and, by benefit of a German name and an imperfect knowledge 
of our language (two great recommendations in the eyes of the 
honest public), contrive to palm themselves off as superior people, 
and perpetuate here the customs of music and composition which 
they have learnt abroad, to the great detriment of our national 
development. 

Meanwhile, what are the English amateurs? The central point 
and gathering ground of English amateurs is the choral society. 
Almost every amateur musician belongs or has belonged to one in 
his or her time. Every town in England, almost every hamlet, 
possesses its choral society. The choral society is the focus of all 
the musical life of the place. What the choral society will per- 
form, how it is progressing, how best it can be supported, form 
the leading topics of conversation among the lovers of music in 
the locality. It is presided over by the principal organist in the 
district, and its performances consist of Handel’s Messiah, ora- 
torios by our leading English composers, anthems, cantatas by the 
same, and, last not least, works by the excellent musician who 
sustains the duties of conductor. We have said that these choral 
societies overspread England ; we might say with greater emphasis 
that they honeycomb the country. There are choral societies for 
all grades of society; there are choral societies for all proportions 
of population. Ladies in Belgravia have their choral society ; 
factory hands in Manchester have theirs. Rough colliers meet 
together at Newcastle and sing the Messiah, in a manner which 
would put to shame any German rendering of that oratorio. The 
Yorkshire basses are the finest in Europe; and throughout the 
length and breadth of Yorkshire choral societies are as thick as 
factories. Are all these noble enthusiasts to be set down as 
inferior creatures, because the music they elect to perform is not 
that of the symphony, the trio, the suite, the rhapsody, delivered 
on a phalanx of strings with little meaning but much show. Are 
all our great composers to be depreciated and disparaged, and 
pronounced second-rate, in comparison with Herr Schmitz, Herr 
Muller, Herr Breitmann, and others of that crew, because they 
write oratorios and not symphonies, cantatas and not Phantasie- 
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stiicks, anthems and not Abendlieds, services, chants, and not 
Liederkreises, Liedertafels, and what not? Yet such is the ten- 
dency of the honest public at the present moment. They say, 
“Your English cantata by an English musician and performed 
by an English choir is all very well, and we will come to hear it 
if you send us tickets for nothing. But when we want to listen 
to really fine music, give us Herr Schmitz’s symphony or Herr 
Breitmann’s new quartet. We will pay ten shillings readily for 
stalls, provided the seats are soft, and we can go to sleep without 
attracting attention.” ‘‘An English composer,” say the public, 
‘is very meritorious no doubt in his way, but to get our money’s 
worth give us a good German Jew, Herr Mosses, or Herr Aron, or 
Herr Ezekiel. It is something to say that we have heard such 
music as his, although we confess we would as lief hear the street 
organs play, for all the interest we take in it.” 

Meanwhile, while English music has had this genesis and this 
development, what sort of source or origin has been that of its 
German rival, which has encroached so terribly upon it of late years, 
to the great prejudice of national art? English music springs pri- 
marily from the Church; hence its semi-vocal, semi-instrumental 
character, hence the large proportion of the sacred element among 
the compositions which make it up, hence the dignity, the gravity, 
the sound musicianship of our native composers, whose training- 
school has ever been the Church, and its offshoot the choral 
society. The Germans, who are nearly all atheists, can certainly 
not appeal to the Church for the origin of their music. Unlike ours, 
the German music is bred and born in the Beer-garden ; hence its 
purely instrumental character. In its simplest and commonest 
form it is not intended to accompany sacred rites or to provide the 
edification of orderly and cultivated listeners, but to drown the 
chatter of drinkers and to stimulate brains clouded with beer and 
tobacco. From the beer-garden it passes to the concert-saal, with- 
out losing in the slightest anything of its original character. It is 
bound to be instrumental and indefinite, because people are talking 
all the time, drinking, eating, and amusing themselves; and any 
studied expression of definite feeling, such as vocal music gives 
utterance to, would be entirely out of place. 

Taking its ground-form from such surroundings, the German 
music rises to symphonies, rhapsodies, and other instrumental 
pieces, all more or less indefinite and meaningless, and ultimately 
passes over from the atmosphere of the beer-garden to amaze and 
electrify England. Here it meets with very different associations. 
People do not talk, drink, and smoke at our concerts, and conse- 
quently it falls very flat; but, being something strange and pro- 
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digious, never fails to command attention, which a higher and truer 
form of the art is unable to obtain. 

Let us now pass from denunciation, and regard the question 
thus: What is the reason why German music is so highly esteemed 
in this country, while English music is so much disparaged and 
ignored? First and foremost, German music has had a great past. 
The names of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Bach, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, and Weber can never be forgotten while the art of music 
lasts. But all this belongs to a vanished greatness, and is now no 
more. The Germans, however, have been trading on their prestige 
ever since. The symphony, which in the hands of Beethoven, 
Haydn, and the other great masters was a clear, beautiful, and 
symmetrical expression of musical form, has passed, under Schmitz, 
Breitmann, Miller, and Stosch, into a vague, indefinite chaos of 
sound, which has neither beginning, end, nor middle, which seems 
entirely objectless and aimless in every part, and has the solitary 
virtue to recommend it that it was written by a countryman of 
Beethoven. Yet because of the rooted idea in the public mind that 
since a thing is German it must necessarily be good, such wander- 
ings of thought as these are accepted as high art, while the good 
work of our own composers is relegated to a second place. Because 
Germany’s excellence in the past was in the domain of instrumental 
music, therefore instrumental music, such as symphonies, trios, 
quartets, suites, concertos, rhapsodies, in which the Germans 
principally expand themselves, are ranked on a higher level of 
merit than an honest anthem, a sound cantata, a well-constructed 
oratorio, in which, instead of a number of Germans of Jewish ex- 
traction fiddling and piping with their music-stands in front of 
them, the executants are English men and women singing English 
words, conducted by an Englishman, and appealing at every phrase 
to our best appreciation, with music which, if we only confessed 
the truth, goes home to us powerfully. This is a second reason for 
the supremacy of German music in our country—the tacit assump- 
tion that the instrumental compositions which the Germans write 
are a higher form of art than the vocal works which the English 
write. The third reason is of a more practical and, unfortunately, 
of a more telling nature than either of the preceding. For years 
and years past the Germans have been crowding into this country 
to enlighten us on the subject of music, in which, owing to their 
great composers of last century and the earlier half of this, they 
have the repute of greater knowledge than we, who are only just 
attaining our meridian. Their title to all superiority was extinct 
thirty years ago, on the death of Schumann, since which time, 
except the great Wagner bubble, now burst and vanished from human 
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ken, their warmest partisan would be hard put to specify what 
they have done, not merely in the shape of meritorious work, but, 
as in the case of that bubble, of notorious failure. Yet still they 
crowd and crowd into the country, and by benefit of a baseless 
prestige are accepted as authorities. As music-masters, as concert 
performers, as singers, and most of all as conductors, they overflow 
the land. Even as writers on musical subjects they affect to 
shine, when their insufficient knowledge of our language scarce 
enables them to construct an English sentence correctly. But it is 
in these two last spheres of their activity that their pernicious 
influence comes out most strongly, and the dominion of German 
music over us is mainly strengthened. As conductors they have 
the control of nearly all the engagements in the musical world, 
and of the music to be performed at the various concerts attended 
by the public. Is it to be wondered at that their preferences lie 
mainly on the side of their own countrymen? That English 
artistes are overlooked wherever possible? That English talent is 
persistently depreciated? And that for compositions they naturally 
turn their eyes to the writings of their German kinsmen, in which 
their interest chiefly lies, and their early education and surround- 
ings have taught them to see beauties invisible to us ? 

With such auxiliaries as these, the most powerful in the musical 
world, can we wonder that German music is exalted most unduly 
and is kept unremittingly before the public? But the writers in 
the musical press will be thought by many to be still more 
important auxiliaries than these so powerful ones already mentioned, 
since, while a concert is only listened to by a few hundreds, the 
account of the concert reaches the eyes of many thousands—of 
millions. The critics on the London press are mostly German 
Jews. Itis true that they cannot write very good English, and 
are a constant source of trouble to the editorial staff in consequence. 
Their ‘‘ copy ” reaches the eye of the public after having undergone 
a merciless alteration in grammar and style at the hands of the 
‘“‘improvers.”” The words come out very much changed; but the 
opinions remain the same, and those opinions are invariably the 
praise of German music, of German artistes, of German composers, 
and of German conductors. Genuine English concerts they do 
not notice. They do not attend them: they ignore them as 
worthless to report on. It is a well-known fact that on a certain 
London newspaper no English musician, with the exception of one 
or two of our very greatest composers, is ever mentioned in the 
musical columns at all. This is done as a matter of principle. 
Interest cannot move the German Jew who is responsible for this 
part of the paper; solicitation cannot bend him. He is stubborn 
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to his creed, which is, ‘‘ I believe in one music, and that is German, 
and, where possible, Jewish.”” Concert after concert of our ablest 
composers is thus passed over, and, as we have said before, instead 
of reaching the thousands of eyes which a brief notice in the 
newspaper would secure, the knowledge of it is confined to the 
few hundreds who attend the concert-room. This is grossly unfair, 
but is a slight specimen of the almost universal unfairness under 
which we English groan from the multitudes of Germans who 
riddle and honeycomb the musical world. Such treatment does 
our friend accord to the ablest English composers ; but if a concert 
is given by Herr Schmitz, some scouring of Thuringia or spawn 
of Swabian peasantry, at once comes out a column in his favour, 
in which his quartet, his concert, his rhapsody is praised as the 
highest utterance of art, and invidious comparisons made between 
such miserable twanging and the recent oratorio or cantata of 
some talented Englishman. The critics play into the hands of the 
conductors. The conductors pay deference to the critics; and, 
between the two, we English suffer terribly. 

These are the main reasons, I take it, why German music is so 
much to the front in our country, and why English music is so 
obscured and shelved. The great repute of Germany as a musical 
centre has fastened these swarms of invaders on us, and we shall 
simply have to wait until their hold relaxes. Happily, that day 
is not so distant as even the sanguine may imagine. Since 
Schumann’s death in 1856, Germany has actually done nothing in 
music worth mentioning at all. The bubble of Wagner and the 
rhapsodizing of Liszt are the sole exceptions to the death-like 
stillness which prevails in artistic circles there. A little tinkling 
now and then from Herr Breitmann, the head of the Conservatoire 
of Potzenhausen; a few Phantasiestucks from the pen of Herr 
Miller, the famed romantic composer whose renown is confined to 
the small circle of his native town of Holle and the brains of a few 
London critics; a great quartet once a year from Herr Schmitterling 
whom nobody in Europe has ever heard of until one fine morning 
we awake to find a column in the newspapers describing Schmit- 
terling as a second Beethoven; beyond these occasional phenomena 
of unimportant moment, music in Germany is practically dead. 
All the noise is being made in our country, where the public, not 
knowing what is going on behind the scenes, stand agape at the 
wonderful Germans among us. The secret, however, is bound 
sooner or later to leak out. People will awake one day to the 
unpleasant fact that they have been imposed upon in the matter of 
German music; that there is a sort of National League among 
these Teutons, worked in a spirit of self-interest solely (for their 
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names are never found among the contributors to musical 
charities ; they take money from us, they give us none) ; that while 
with patient purses and unsatisfied ears the public pay for concert 
after concert to hear German music, they might far more profit- 
ably, far more wisely, and far more naturally have bestowed their 
patronage on their own countrymen, whose excellent writings 
languish for want of proper support. 


J. F. Rowzorwam. 


THE GIBEONITES OF THE STAGE. 


Work anp WAGES BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Ir is, perhaps, one of the tendencies which characterize our grow- 
ing curiosity and interest in all that concerns the new couches 
sociales that are now coming into prominence and power, to adopt 
the microscopic method of examination. Awaking to the fallacy 
of regarding the wage-earning classes and the very poor from a 
distance as one huge inorganic mass, we are drawing a little closer, 
and seeking personal contact with them. And as we note their 
habits, their views and aspirations, we find this vast, inchoate 
mass breaks up into strata as distinct from each other as those we 
range ourselves among. It is the aim of this article to offera 
study of the conditions of life of one small but strongly-marked 
group, the subordinate theatrical employments. But, first, some 
slight sketch of the interior of a theatre may be useful to the 
reader. 

The box-office, the auditorium, and the stage will probably be 
already familiar to him. But the part of the theatre which more 
immediately concerns us lies behind the curtain, and is approached 
through the stage-door. This extremely unassuming aperture is 
placed at the back of the theatre, so as to enable the artistes to 
reach their respective quarters without having to pass through the 
auditorium. Immediately inside is the time-keeper’s office. Far- 
ther in, we come to the rooms and workshops of the stage-carpenter 
and head property-man, both extremely important functionaries, 
of whom more anon ; while upstairs, or downstairs, as in at least 
one instance, are the dressing-rooms, where the actors and actresses 
are dressed, or, more technically, “‘ made up” for their parts by 
the dressers. The green-room usually leads off the stage, and is 
the waiting-room for the leading artistes in the intervals of their 
parts. In large theatres it is very comfortably, not to say luxu- 
riously, fitted up. It is not accessible to ladies of the ballet, still 
less to supers. The ‘‘dock”’ is the space beneath the floor of the 
stage, where some of the scene-shifting machinery is placed. Of 
course, the relative position of these apartments differs in different 
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theatres, but they are all reached through the stage-door, and are 
for the most part located in the back part of the theatre. 

To reach the stage we have to pass through the wings. The 
wings are on a level with, and are continuations to the right and 
left of, the stage. They lie behind the bottom tier of boxes, and 
the first glimpse the audience have of the actor is as he steps 
forward from the wing on to the stage. Overhead, above the 
wings, at about the level of the top tier of boxes, are the flies. 
They have a rather nautical aspect, from the number of ropes and 
pulleys which stretch from them upwards across the stage, and 
which are part of the mechanism for shifting the scenes, an 
operation which is mainly carried on from the flies. Here, too, is 
the lime-light apparatus; while high overhead is an open frame- 
work of wood, called the gridiron, or, more briefly, the “ grid,” 
where the pulleys above referred to are placed. Both wings and 
flies have sometimes more than one floor. 

As this article treats of the wage-earning classes, it is with the 
denizens of these obscure regions, rather than with the actors 
themselves, that we are especially concerned; and accordingly I 
have omitted, in the accompanying table of wages on p. 261, any 
mention of actors’ or managers’ remuneration. At the same time, 
among the minor theatres at all events, there is no hard and fast 
rule to preclude a sharp and intelligent assistant behind the scenes 
from taking a small part, and thus working his way up; and, on 
the other hand, the humbler actors are sometimes glad, while out 
of an engagement, to fill an inferior post at the box-office or as 
prompter. However distinct the actor’s sphere may be from that 
of the super and the other employees, there is a certain amount of 
interchange between them ; individuals occasionally pass from one 
to the other, and the salaries of subordinate actors are, moreover, 
little, if at all, higher than the wages of skilled mechanics. Since, 
then, no absolute line of demarcation separates the personnel of 
the two classes, this article would, I think, be incomplete without 
some notice of the actor’s position, and with such a notice I pro- 
pose to conclude that part of it which concerns theatres. 

We begin, then, with employees other than actors. And first we 
note that there are three great departments, the heads of which, 
like foremen in factories, have power to engage and discharge their 
subordinates, while they are themselves responsible directly to the 
stage-manager. These are the stage-carpenter, the property- 
master, and the super-master, to whom in large theatres may be 
added the wardrobe-mistress. They, too, are the only persons on 
the wage-list (ballet-dancers and chorus-singers, and perhaps the 
scene-painter and head gas-man excepted) with whom their work 
at the theatre forms always the main business of their lives. 
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With the others it is, in theory at least, auxiliary to some entirely 
independent trade pursued during the day. When a play is to be 
brought out, each of these officers is furnished with a list of the 
various articles which will be required in his department for each 
scene, and it is his business to provide them. 

Let us take first the stage-carpenter and his department. The 
wages-table shows that his remuneration is pretty high, for he 
must be a practical workman, and, at the same time, a man of 
initiative and resource, who can be relied on to carry out his 
instructions without supervision. It is his business to construct 
and fit together the different parts of the scenery, to be afterwards 
painted by the scene-painter. As he is expected to give his whole 
time, he is not paid for overtime. So long as a play is running, 
he has a comparatively easy berth of it; but whilst a new play is 
being prepared and introduced on the stage, he has to work night 
and day. He is supplied with a detailed list of scenery required, 
which has to be made by himself and his assistants. He has to 
provide, and sometimes himself to devise and make, contrivances 
for the production of such effects as a fall of crockery, a pelting 
hail-storm, or a roaring hurricane. In one stage-carpenter’s den 
which I was privileged to enter stood an engine which, to the un- 
initiated eye, seemed to be a combination of a mangling machine 
and a policeman’s rattle. It was worked with a handle and cog- 
wheels, after the manner of mangles, and was designed for the 
production of noise generally, and especially loud crashes. 

Besides framing the scenery in the workshop and putting it up 
on the stage, the stage-carpenter has to attend the incessant 
rehearsals, so as to be at hand whenever called on to insert a piece 
here, or cut off a bit there, and to make any other alterations in 
the scenery which may be found to be necessary for the faultless 
representation of the piece. He has to superintend the shifting of 
the scenes during the performance. As on shipboard we have 
larboard and starboard, and in a church the choir is divided into 
decani and cantoris, so in theatres the stage is divided into the 
“prompt” side, on which the prompter has his post, and the 
“opposite prompt,” or “‘o.p.” side. The head stage-carpenter 
takes charge of one side, and his assistant of the other; and 
during the performance each is responsible for the scenery on his 
own side. 

Besides the assistant stage-carpenter, who, like his principal, is a 
permanent officer, there are jobbing carpenters who specially devote 
themselves to theatrical work, and who go from theatre to theatre 
wherever they hear that men are wanted. For such men work is 
very uncertain; for a few days, or perhaps a week or two, they 
have as much work as they can get through, and then, for weeks, 
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they are without a job. The pay is about 84d. an hour, a penny 
less than that of an ordinary carpenter, but the work is of a 
rougher and less finished description. 

Scene-shifting is not a trade by itself, and scene-shifters do not 
go through an apprenticeship. But it requires considerable accu- 
racy of eye and dexterity of hand to adjust the different parts of 
the scenery exactly in place with the minimum of noise and the 
maximum of speed. And the furniture and fittings must retain 
in each subsequent performance the positions assigned them at 
rehearsal. 

The gas-man has to perform the very important duty of seeing 
that the light is cast on the stage so as to make the scenery and 
actors appear as real as possible, and that it is properly regulated 
for effects of twilight, chiaroscuro, &c. The lime-light apparatus 
is worked from the flies. 

The property-master has to find, and very often himself to make, 
the various properties. Under this name are included furniture, 
actors’ costumes (in theatres where there is no wardrobe-mistress), 
and all the thousand and one odds and ends which may chance to 
be required in the course of a play. The list of properties required 
in a tragedy, for instance, will include, perhaps, a revolver, a pair 
of razors, three medicine-bottles, and a piece of rope, all being 
agencies through which the hero attempts to commit suicide on 
receipt of the fatal letter from his sweetheart, the necessary note- 
paper forming another of the items on the property-master’s list ; 
which answer, indeed, to the bush, wall, and lanterns enumerated 
by Quince and Bottom in Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The property-master, then, must be a man nimble of finger and 
ingenious of mind, a man of his hands, one who can effect hasty 
repairs, and, if need be, actually make the simpler articles ; a man 
of resource, too, who can see the shortest way out of a difficulty. 
There is no special course of training to be gone through for the 
post, but to have learnt some mechanical trade is a very good 
introduction to it, and I have heard of property-masters who have 
been engineers or shoemakers. As will be seen from the wages- 
table, the property-master often has a man to assist him. 

The wardrobe-mistress’s department is analogous to the pro- 
perty-master’s. As he is custodian of the furniture, so is she 
custodian of the costumes; and, either single-handed or with the 
aid of one or more needle-women, does the necessary repairing, and 
sometimes adapts costumes designed for one piece to the exigencies 
of some other. The same person who is needle-woman by day is 
often dresser by night, and in this way earns a double wage. 
Prominent actors sometimes have their own dressers, who are, so to 
speak, specialized valets and ladies-maids. The dresser has some- 
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times to assist in the by no means simple process of ‘‘ making 
up.” The actors do most of this themselves, however, with the 
aid, on the early nights, of the performances of the wig-maker. 
The number of actors one dresser can attend to will depend, of 
course, on the amount of elaboration which their toilettes may 
require. Half a dozen is very common. Naturally his tips are an 
important auxiliary to the dresser’s money, for he usually gets a 
shilling a week from each gentleman he dresses, in addition to his 
standing wages, and this system of tipping has survived all 
attempts to put it down by prohibitory rules. 

A scene-painter is sometimes attached to the permanent staff of 
a theatre, and sometimes he is engaged for the job. In the latter 
case he is paid by the piece, according to agreement, and in the 
former case he would get somewhere about three guineas a week, 
and be entitled to a week’s notice. But some scene-painters are 
really artists, and their pay would no doubt be on a higher scale. 

The necessary occupations of money-takers, check-takers (or 
ticket-collectors), call-boys, and attendants in the boxes and dress- 
circle do not call for any further remark than that they afford 
evening occupation to persons employed for the most part in other 
businesses during the day. The prompter is sometimes assistant 
stage-manager as well, or has been himself an actor. The proper 
performance of his duty requires unflagging attention, for at the 
first hint that the actor is at a loss, he must be ready with the 
right word. So that he must, in a manner of speaking, rivet one 
eye on the actor and the other on the book of the words; and, of 
course, he must regulate his voice so as to be distinctly audible to 
the actor and quite inaudible to the audience. 

So far we have been dealing with a class of employees who, all- 
important as their functions are to the mise-en-scene, keep them- 
selves modestly in the background, so as to leave the spectator no 
trace of their existence. We have next to deal with the function- 
aries who are actually in evidence on the boards. These are the 
actors, the chorus-singers, the corps de ballet, the pantomime- 
children, and the supers. I propose to speak of the position of 
members of the band (whose post, indeed, is not upon, but in front 
of the stage) in a subsequent portion of this article, in which 
orchestral performers generally will be treated of. We will begin 
at the lowest rung, namely, the supers. 

The word super is an abbreviation for supernumerary. These 
men are recruited by the super-master, who keeps a list of the 
names and addresses of men whom he can send for as occasion 
requires. They have to be drilled like a regimental company to 
teach them the manceuvres they have to go through in each scene. 
The super has generally no opportunity of showing any originality 
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in the part allotted to him. His every gesture is prescribed for 
him beforehand, and all he does is in dumb show. He has simply 
to do precisely as he is told. Consequently there is little chance 
in first-rate theatres of his rising to be anything better than a 
super.* In the minor theatres, where a less rigid standard of 
manners and education is demanded, a super may now and then 
have a chance of rising. Perhaps the utility man breaks down, 
and, as his place has to be supplied at a moment’s notice, the 
smartest of the supers is picked out for the purpose. Now is his 
time to show what metal he is made of. If he carries out his part 
satisfactorily, he may be promoted to “‘ under-study ” a subordi- 
nate character, so as to be prepared to act it if a change in the 
cast has to be made. And thus he may at last become an actor, 
though he is not likely to rise very high in his profession. 

Supers are drawn from all sorts and conditions. They almost 
always follow some other and principal calling, if it be but the 
humble one of sandwich-man or market-porter. But it is said 
that in a few first-rate theatres young men of a superior class, 
stage-struck, for whom, through want of training or ability, no 
opening in the higher ranks of the profession offers, may be found 
serving as supers. 

Though the general custom is for each theatre to engage its 
supers through its own super-master, still the enlisting of supers 
and letting them out to theatres is said to have become of late an 
independent, though not as yet, it seems, a very extensive business. 

The chorus-singer is a person of increasing importance in these 
days of Gilbert and Sullivan. Though not actors, these artistes 
appear in costume, and often have to illustrate their songs with 
more or less action. Now and then some members of the chorus 
may have to take a more conspicuous part. They may have to 
speak a few sentences, and the lay mind will then find it hard to 
decide whether they are minor actors or leading chorus-singers. 
Chorus-singers often add to their incomes by singing in churches 
and elsewhere in the day-time and on Sundays. 

The ladies of the ballet are divided into several grades. With 
the premiére danseuse and the coryphées we have little concern, 
except in so far as their position forms the goal of the aspirations 
of each ambitious young débutante in the back row. Their salaries 
range from five guineas a week upwards. Next to them come the 
** front eight,” then the middle rows, and, lastly, the back rows and 
“ extras,” though these last are not strictly members of the ballet. 
A dancer’s position in the rows is determined by her proficiency, 

* For the purposes of this article, theatres whose minimum charge of admission is 


a shilling are styled first-rate; those described as minor theatres having a lower scale 
of charges. 
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and by her personal appearance. The back rows are composed of 
the beginners, the passées, and the unskilled. So long as a dancer 
retains the necessary amount of agility, she can remain on the 
boards, spite of advancing years, well on into middle life; mother 
and daughter have danced in the same ballet before now. The 
dresser’s art is quite equal to supplying the necessary appearance 
of youth. 

The ballet girls are sometimes married women with families of 
their own, though more often they are girls living at home and 
supporting their parents, or else lodging by themselves or with 
some of their companions. They are frequently children of poor 
parents, and the rooms even of the well paid, from the few speci- 
mens I have seen, strike one as being by no means above the ave- 
rage working-class home in point of neatness or comfort. Perhaps 
their constant presence at performances or rehearsals leaves them 
little time or inclination to attend to household duties. Those who 
are skilful enough and fortunate enough to get into the corps de 
ballet of a house such as the Alhambra have pretty regular employ- 
ment all the year round; but a great number can only obtain 
temporary engagements in the pantomime or other busy seasons. 
At other times they go on tour in the country, live with their 
parents, or turn dressmakers and needle-women, and sometimes, 
probably, have recourse to less reputable modes of obtaining a live- 
lihood. It is only fair to add, however, that the appearance of the 
ballet girls as they leave the theatre very much resembles that of 
any other body of young women leaving a respectable place of 
business. The corps of one large house has organized a benefit 
club for the help of its sick members. The subscription is 3d. 
or 6d. per week, according to. earnings. Full sick-pay is 15s. a 
week and lasts ten weeks, followed by half-pay. Any balance in 
hand at the end of the year is shared out among the members. 
This fund has been in existence for many years. 

In reckoning the earnings of a ballet dancer we must remember 
that she has generally to find her own tights and shoes, though in 
one or two places both these are found for them. Common worsted 
tights may be had for 8s. or 10s., but really good silk tights cost 
from 30s. to 40s. As in the legitimate drama, character costumes 
are found by the management. Shoes cost from 2s. 6d. to 5s., and 
last three or four weeks; this, however, depends very much on the 
condition of the flooring, and on the wearer’s step, a heavy tread 
wearing out the shoes sooner than a light one. Feathers, ribbons, 
and such-like articles are usually found by the artiste, and this rule 
applies to actresses as well. A week’s notice is usually given to 
terminate an engagement where it has not been made for a fixed 
period. 
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To qualify for a ballet dancer requires a long training, and there 
are several training-schools where children are apprenticed by their 
parents. These training-schools contract with the management of 
theatres to supply pantomime children and ballet dancers. As the 
children become too old for the pantomime, they are taken to train for 
the ballet. There appears to be no difference in the rates of payment 
of pantomime children and dancers engaged through contractors 
and that of those engaged directly by the management itself, 
assuming the class of theatre and the nature of the performance 
to be the same in both cases. But the contractor naturally favours 
his pupils, who have in this way a better chance of regular em- 
ployment than other children. In addition to this, the more profi- 
cient pupils are set to teach the others, and for this they receive 
extra pay of from 10s. to 20s. a week. 

A pantomime generally lasts from two to three months, but per- 
formers are engaged for a certain number of weeks “‘ and the run,” 
that is to say, for as much longer as it may answer to keep the 
piece before the public. A week or two’s notice is given if the 
pantomime has to be withdrawn sooner. 

The pantomime season opens on Boxing night, but daily 
rehearsals will have been going on for from three to six weeks 
previously. The performers are paid for their attendance during 
the last week (sometimes the last fortnight) of the rehearsal. It 
is no easy task to drill a troop of perhaps two or three score of 
youngsters (some stupid, some recalcitrant, and the bulk of them 
just about the age described in Tom Brown as the most mischievous 
of British boyhood) to a faultless performance of long-continued 
concerted action ; and as the weeks fly past, and the spectre of the 
opening night looms nearer and nearer, rehearsals follow quicker 
and last longer, till (to quote one case I heard of) the troupe is 
summoned for four o’clock on Christmas Eve, and kept at it for 
the next twelve hours straight off, in view of the opening on 
Boxing night. 

Children employed in theatres come, like others, within the 
scope of the Public Elementary Education Acts. So long as these 
children are only engaged during the short pantomime season, 
they may be able to put in the number of attendances required by 
law during the rest of the year. But when the pantomime has an 
extraordinary run of several months, or the children are pretty 
constantly engaged throughout the year in theatres or training- 
schools, the case alters. The exigencies of rehearsals and matinées 
will not allow of their attending at the normal school-hours. This 
difficulty is met to some extent, as in the case of choristers in 
cathedrals, by holding classes specially for the attendance of such 
children at such times as they are disengaged. How far such an 
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arrangement is generally adopted is hardly to be ascertained, but 
it has been estimated by the advocates of legislative intervention 
to affect about 5 per cent. of the thousand children engaged on 
the stage. An Act passed in 1889 (52 & 58 Vict., c. 44) abso- 
lutely prohibits the employment of children under seven on the 
stage in any capacity and on any terms, and a licence is required 
for the employment of children between seven and ten. The 
opinion of the theatrical world as to the advisability of this enact- 
ment is probably not unanimous, but it may be safely assumed 
that legislative interference with their freedom of action in the 
selection of artistes is not popular with lessees and managers. At 
the same time, I have heard the measure approved of on the 
ground that by forbidding the employment of very young children 
the position of the elder children will be improved, since they will 
be freed from a competition which was seriously damaging their 
own prospects. 

Here I should mention that for some years past a club has 
existed at Macready House, in the vicinity of the theatres, where 
young women, and children of both sexes, can rest and amuse 
themselves during the intervals of their appearance on the stage. 
Refreshments are provided, and in the basement is a gymnasium 
for the boys. 

The earnings of children employed on the stage vary greatly ; 
and naturally so, for among them are reproduced all the grada- 
tions mentioned in the table of wages given on p. 261. Many are 
mere supers; some dance, some sing, a few act. A child would 
have to display very considerable dramatic talent to earn the two 
pounds a week specified in the table of wages as the maximum 
salary of the child-actor. One youth of thirteen, for instance, 
has made 12s.a week at a West-End theatre. His réle required 
him to appear twice or thrice in an evening, for a few minutes at a 
time, and indulge in a scuffle with some other boys. He had 
obtained the appointment on his own application, and his father 
thought that if he could have accompanied him, his son’s talent 
would have commanded a more liberal recognition. This young 
gentleman was designed for the low-comedy line, and had already 
been three years on the stage. He was a plump, rosy-cheeked 
boy, evidently on extremely good terms with himself. 

A good deal has been said on the question of the healthiness, or 
otherwise, of the theatrical life for children. Apropos of this, the 
mother of two grown-up daughters, both of whom had been panto- 
mime children, told me they had not suffered in health, and 
seemed to think it was mainly a question of wrapping-up the 
children warmly enough, and conveying them straight home on 
leaving the theatre. 
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The parents of these children are often themselves engaged in 
the theatre, and it is probably best in every way for the children 
when this is the case. They are better looked after and protected, 
and they are, beside, serving their apprenticeship, as it were, to 
their ultimate profession, for they generally retain their connec- 
tion with the stage through life, and their parents can, of course, 
aid them in their advancement. The father of the lad I have just 
alluded to was himself a theatrical employee. 

For the rest, I have been told that it is seldom that a mechanic’s 
child takes an engagement at a pantomime. In the West-End 
theatres the parents are often small clerks and shop-keepers ; 
while the children in the cheaper theatres come from the labouring 
class; so, at least, I should judge from the appearance uf a crowd 
of thin, poorly-clad children whom I watched one bright December 
morning thronging the stage-door of a theatre of varieties, at 
which the manager stood picking out the most likely-looking speci- 
mens. Many of them were evidently old acquaintances of his, 
performers in previous pantomimes, for he called them to him by 
name, and they evidently knew him well. A few of these children 
had been brought by their mothers, but most of them seemed to 
have come by themselves. They were evidently very eager to be 
taken on. The children attending rehearsal at a West-End theatre 
were of a much higher class, and seemed to be in much better 
circumstances. 

We are told on high authority that the end to which the whole 
complicated machinery of our law is directed, lies in the getting 
twelve men into a box. In like manner it may be said that in the 
placing a given number of actors, with their proper appurtenances, 
on the boards, lies the raison d’étre of the large army of employees 
whose various functions we have just been considering, but who do 
not themselves belong strictly to the dramatic profession. It 
remains to give the reader some idea of the conditions under which 
the lower strata of the profession itself pursue their avocations, 
reminding him at the same time of the limit already assigned to 
this part of the article, and that we have very little concern with 
the mass of actors whose names figure on the casts of fashionable 
theatres. 

And first I will deal with the actor’s education. Actors are a 
migratory tribe, and for this reason, perhaps, among others, there 
are no such centres of training for the drama as exist for music 
and painting. What is known as the stock company system has 
of late years given place more and more to the system of touring 
companies and of longruns. In the former system, the bond of 
union which holds a company of actors together is local ; it is the 
theatre to which they are attached, with its repertory of plays in 
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which they are all versed, and which they represent in succession 
at brief intervals. In the latter system, the bond is not the place 
but the subject ; it is the piece which the company has been formed 
to represent, whether in one given locality, or in a succession of 
localities. 

The old stock company system has been credited with possessing 
greater merit as a school of acting than the system now in vogue. 
The frequent change of the plays put on the stage gave the actor 
more opportunity of developing his powers than he can have in a 
single character, to the exclusive representation of which he is 
bound for several months, or even for a year or two. Still, even 
here, some scope for training is afforded by the custom of ‘‘ under- 
study.”” On the principle of having two strings to one’s bow, each 
part is not only studied by the actor to whom it is expressly as- 
signed, but it is also ‘‘ under-studied ”’ by one of the less prominent 
actors, in addition to his own part, so that he may serve as substi- 
tute in case the other man breaks down. Such posts, too, as the 
one offered in the following advertisement afford a useful appren- 
ticeship : ‘‘ Wanted, aspirant to support touring star. Small pre- 
mium and salary.”’ And it is not unusual for actors to take 
dramatic pupils. 

Beyond this, there is no definite course of training. An actor 
advances gradually as he has abilities from insignificant parts to 
more important ones. He learns by constantly watching others. 
But he can, of course, increase his proficiency by going through a 
course of lessons in elocution, dancing, singing, fencing, &c. 

This leads us up to our next point, the method of obtaining en- 
gagements; for the instruction I have just alluded to is often 
given in connection with agencies for this purpose. The fee pay- 
able at these agencies varies, being sometimes a matter of special 
arrangement between the agent and his client, but it usually con- 
sists of a small sum (from 5s. to a guinea) paid down, and a 
commission of 5 per cent. on the first fortnight’s salaries. The 
payment of this commission is, of course, conditional on the 
client’s being actually employed during that time. The agent is in 
no way responsible for the financial soundness of the management 
to which he introduces his client, and actors have often suffered 
serious losses through the dishonesty or insolvency of their prin- 
cipals. Of the existence of bogus agents and managers the police 
reports from time to time remind us. As soon as these worthies 
get too well known in the profession under one name, they change 
to another, which serves as fresh bait. It is generally advisable to 
enter one’s name at several agencies simultaneously in order to 
increase the chances of success. 

Besides going to a theatrical agent or making direct application 
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to the management, advertisements in professional journals afford 
a means of communication between employers and employed, as 
widely used in the actor’s vocation as in any other. Some of these 
advertisements strike the lay mind as more amusing than intelli- 
gible. Here is a specimen, taken from the Stage. ‘‘ Wanted. Fit- 
up t:ur lady for chambermaids, also walking lady capable of juve- 
niles.”” We read, too, of heavy business, and low comedian parts, 
and utility gents. All these are terms of classification applied to 
the various minor parts which are found in plays. Heavy business 
means the villain’s part, e.g. the two murderers in Ftichard the Third, 
and generally characters which require a large and vigorous phy- 
sique. Juveniles are the minor lovers’ parts, which are introduced 
in some plays to form a foil to the principal parts, like Lorenzo 
and Jessica in the Merchant of Venice. A utility man is an actor 
who can fill a small part wherever his services may be required. 

Actors on tour in the provinces take the precaution of adver- 
tising their successive addresses, and the dates for which they are 
open to fresh engagements, so as to keep themselves in touch with 
the world of lessees and managers. 

Costumes, in the technical sense of the word, that is, clothes 
which are not worn in every-day life, are found by the management; 
but such clothes as are ordinarily worn in private life, the actor 
provides for himself. 

The practice as regards extra payment for matinées varies ; it is 
sometimes at the same rate as for evening performances, and some- 
times half as much. The latter is the general rule; occasionally 
no extra pay at all is given. Rehearsals are considered as all in 
the day’s work, and accordingly actors attend them ad libitum with- 
out further remuneration, the practice as to pantomime rehearsals 
previously alluded to being an exception to this rule. Assistants 
engaged by the day are paid extra wages at the full rate for dress 
rehearsals. These dress rehearsals are so called because at them 
the actors appear in costume, and the play is gone through with 
all the adjuncts used at the public performance ; a few spectators 
too, are invited in order to discover flaws and suggest improve- 
ments. 

Actors are sometimes subjected to a good deal of annoyance 
from blackmailing. As they pass into the theatre they are 
accosted by loiterers at the stage-door, who politely offer to 
applaud them during the performance—for a consideration. The 
actor well understands that the offer is merely a thinly-veiled 
threat to hiss him down unless he “ squares” them with back- 
sheesh. How serious a matter it is to him is plainly shown by the 
statement of a leading actor, made as a witness in a recent law-suit, 
that less than half a dozen men acting in concert could make such 
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a disturbance as to render it wholly impossible for an actor to go 
on with his part. 

The remuneration of the class of actors we are here treating of 
forms a subject not easily dealt with. The same actor’s pay will 
vary immensely, not only according to his own capability, which 
may fluctuate greatly at different stages in his career, but accord- 
ing to the character he assumes, and the theatre or company in 
which he is acting. From 80s. to £4 or £5 a week is, I think, as 
accurate an estimate as can be given. If an actor has not made 
a reputation by the time he is forty, his market value is pretty 
sure to decrease as age approaches. A sort of club, with a super- 
annuation benefit for theatrical employees, exists in the Royal 
Theatrical Fund, and for actors in distress there is the well-known 
Actor’s Benevolent Fund; and, besides these societies, a very con- 
siderable sum is given away privately, for members of the dramatic 
profession have the reputation of being very open-handed to pro- 
fessional brethren in distress. 

As in some other walks of life, so among this class of actors, the 
irregularity and uncertainty of employment to which they are so 
frequently subject render the average rate of income to be made 
on the stage far smaller than it at first sight appears, and this 
drawback applies not only to acting but to the subsidiary occupa- 
tions of dancing and singing. Whilst the pantomime holds 
possession of the boards, the actors usually to be seen there at 
other seasons give place to children and music-hall artistes. It is 
rarely that an actor supplements his professional labours by other 
employment; and though such a practice is not so uncommon 
among the lower grades of dancers and chorus-people, even here 
it is difficult to dovetail work of a different nature in between 
spells of theatrical engagements. The life and excitement of the 
stage is but a poor preparative for the drudgery of clerkage or 
needle-work, and, besides, the constant liability to be called back to 
the stage must enhance the difficulty of getting any other steady 
employment. . 

Thus far we have been dealing with the legitimate drama and 
its accessory industries. We turn now to the world of music-halls, 
variety entertainments, and circuses. Here we find it still more 
difficult to form an idea of the average remuneration of the rank 
and file of the artistes. But it is said to be higher than that of 
the corresponding class of actors. Of course I leave out of count 
the stars ; once an artiste has made a name that is known to draw 
the public, he has a very good time of it indeed from a pecuniary 
point of view. But the special advantage of music-hall singing for 
the average performer lies in the possibility of putting engage- 
ments, or ‘“‘turns”’ as they are called, at two or three places into 
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one evening. You get through your half-hour’s turn of singing, 
or reciting, or conjuring, as the case may be, at music-hall A by 
nine o’clock; you pack up your professional attire and parapher- 
nalia, and off you start with all speed to go through a similar per- 
formance at music-hall B at half-past nine, and you squeeze in a 
third performance elsewhere before eleven. And for each of these 
three turns you will be getting as much as, and often more than, 
the actor we have just been speaking of earns by the entire 
evening’s work. 

To state the rate of pay precisely is impossible ; but sums from 
5s. to 10s. can easily be earned in an evening even at working- 
class entertainments. I think it would be no exaggeration to put 
the gross earnings of the rank and file of music-hall artistes at £4 
to £5 a week, though no doubt there are performers who earn 
much less, under a pound, as I heard in one case. But the music- 
hall artiste has liabilities to meet from which the actor is free. 
The adult artistes engaged at theatres during the pantomime 
season are largely recruited from the music-halls. 

The music-hall singer has to pay for the right to sing his songs 
in public, besides having to find costumes himself. Some songs 
can be purchased in this way for ten or twenty shillings; for 
others two or three pounds have to be given, and considerably 
more if the copyright is purchased, or if the song is composed 
specially for the artiste who purchases it. Occasionally a singer is 
interrupted in the course of his song, which he has duly paid for, 
by someone among the audience claiming a prior and exclusive 
right to sing it, and he has to compound with him. Sometimes it 
turns out that the claim is entirely unfounded, and is made simply 
to extort blackmail. 

The repertory of the music-hall singer need not be a very 
extensive one, provided the songs are of the sort to take with an 
audience, and the vocalist does not object to travel. After going 
the round of the metropolitan music-halls, he can star away in 
the provinces; and, if he is not above visiting out-of-the-way 
places, his tour will cover a couple of years. 

Besides the professional performer of the music-halls, there is 
the amateur of all shades of proficiency. A great number of 
young men with passable voices (clerks, countermen, mechanics), 
will turn an honest half-sovereign on a Saturday night by singing 
or giving little “sketches” at smoking-concerts held in taverns 
and club-rooms. The working classes in London are not quite so 
destitute of amusements as they are sometimes thought to be. 
These sketches are mostly of a comic nature, and, though they do 
not demand gifts of a very high order, they are often very well done 
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and really amusing. And they have one advantage which the best 
theatrical performances lack. When we want broad fun and humour 
in our plays, we introduce scenes from working-class life. The 
actors in the sketches, unlike the majority of the dramatic profession, 
are to the manner born. The accent, the attitudes, the demeanour, 
with little exaggeration, are those of their every-day life; and so 
their acting has a certain verisimilitude and naturalness which the 
ordinary actor would find it difficult to acquire. But these sketches 
can only be produced in music-halls, in the present state of the 
law, on sufferance ; that is to say, they are, in the eye of the law, 
of the nature of stage-plays, and therefore only to be performed in 
places licensed for such plays. As music-halls do not possess such 
licences, it is in the power of a theatrical lessee, jealous of the 
rights of the legitimate drama, or even of a common informer, to 
invoke the arm of the law to suppress any of these sketches. 

Acrobat troupes are very frequently composed of members of one 
family. The father, an acrobat employed perhaps by the pro- 
prietor of a circus, has brought up his children to his own trade, 
and, as soon as they are sufficiently expert, he forms them into a 
troupe on his own account, adding to it sometimes one or two out- 
siders. Then he lets out its services to circus and music-hall 
proprietors at a fixed rate per week, or for a specified period. 
What that rate is will vary immensely. A “turn” for which one 
troupe will charge £5, another, equally skilful, but not so well 
known, will undertake for one-tenth of that sum in order to seize 
the chance of advertising itself. Five or six pounds a week is not 
a very high salary for a single acrobat. The girls who pose as 
‘‘Amazons” are said, in an article in Tit-Bits, to earn 45s. a 
week. It is to be remembered, however, that a troupe finds its 
own costumes and equipments, and that their earnings have to 
support the members during the intervals between engagements ; 
so that £20 or £30 a week divided amongst them does not always 
mean a much higher annual income for each than an artizan in 
regular work enjoys. Of course, as with singers and actors, so 
with acrobats, once a man has made a name with the public, he is 
sure of a good income, counted by hundreds, and now and then by 
thousands. 

The training of acrobats and circus-riders, besides being often 
conducted on the patriarchal system above described, forms an 
industry by itself. Children are apprenticed to the trainer at 
about fourteen or fifteen. As in many other trades, they receive a 
small salary during the latter portion of their apprenticeship. 
When they have attained a certain amount of dexterity, the 
trainer lets them out to the cireus-proprietor, who pays the trainer 
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for their services at a much higher rate than the pupils them- 
selves are paid, for the trainer has to indemnify himself for the 
labour and expense of breaking them in, a process very trouble- 
some to the teacher, and anything but easy for the pupils, who are 
said to have a very hard life of it. 

It remains to deal with the musicians of the theatres and opera- 
houses. The performers in theatrical bands get from £1 1s. a week 
upwards. The pay is not so high as in opera-houses, where the 
remuneration is about £5 a week ; but then the opera season is soon 
over, while theatres are open all the year round. Next to the 
opera, a constant succession of first-rate private concerts furnish 
the most lucrative field for orchestral players. One guinea is the 
usual fee for each concert. These remarks do not apply to the 
leading performers on each instrument, who are on a much higher 
footing, and are paid very liberally. 

Some reflection of the glitter and excitement of life upon the 
stage brightens up the lives of the unnoticed workers behind it. 
They, too, breathe something of the stimulating atmosphere in 
which the actors themselves move. The conditions of their work 
demand discipline and obedience to orders on the one hand, and 
alertness, resource, and promptitude on the other. Everything is 
mapped out beforehand by the management as rigorously as in the 
plans of a strategist. And yet, on the stage as on the battle-field, 
the unexpected may at any moment happen, be it some trivial 
accident to one of the properties, or a widespread conflagration, 
and may bring to some obscure employee the opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself. Thus the not unimportant though unseen and 
modest share that these assistants have in the fate of the plays 
they help to produce, lends a zest to their work which is lacking 
in more prosaic walks of life. 

And if their calling is not without its attractions, so also it has 
its vicissitudes. Besides the shifting fortune common to all inter- 
mittent employments, a theatrical company every now and then 
finds that engagements, even when obtained, do not always bring 
remuneration, and that its members have been the victims of an 
empty treasury. The play-going public will not have forgotten the 
dénotment that not so long ago befell a performance in a West-End 
theatre, followed by an apparition of a crowd of scene-shifters and 
supers, appealing from a bankrupt management to a sympathetic 
but astonished audience. Nevertheless, the compact little micro- 
cosm of theatre-workers has hitherto remained almost unaffected 
by the movement towards organization and combination which is 
spreading so rapidly through the ranks of labour outside it, although 
some movement in this direction has taken place within the last 
few weeks among actors. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD: AFTER TEN YEARS. 


On April 19th Lord Beaconsfield will have been dead ten years. 
It seems hardly credible, and yet more than credible. If one 
recalls the event, the period which has elapsed appears but a year 
or two; if, on the other hand, one thinks of all that has passed, it 
is more like a quarter of a century. Time moves with electric 
speed now-a-days, and a maximum of circumstance is crowded into 
@ minimum of hours. No decade during this century has been 
marked by more momentous issues than those affecting the 
British people during the years 1881-1891. Waterloo, and the 
First Reform Bill, and the Crimean War, and the Indian Mutiny 
were hardly canvassed with more concern than the chief move- 
ments and events since Lord Beaconsfield disappeared from 
our midst. If the great overthrow of the Conservative forces 
in 1880 had formed a chapter in a novel, we should have regarded 
it as leading up to more dramatic situations still. Nor, looked at 
in that light, would it have disappointed us. Lord Beaconsfield, 
unhappily, did not long outlive his defeat. For those who 
venerate his memory (and on the 19th of April 1891 the number 
will be larger even than it was a year after his death) the regret 
must be keen that he was not spared to see his policy justified, his 
teaching adopted, his prophecies realized, and, above all, his 
reverse avenged. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s life, strange as it may sound to say so of a 
man who rose to place and power against such odds, was one of 
unfulfilled promise. He did not accomplish a tithe of the things 
he was anxious to take in hand, and the years of his ascendency 
were occupied with questions which he little anticipated would 
prove as absorbing and distracting as they did. Events were too 
strong for him, though, strangely enough, events have served to 
place his memory in a more grateful light than many of his best 
friends at the time of his death would have believed possible. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s chief service to his country was rendered not 
by deeds but by words, not so much by example as by, precept. 
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When the hour of his triumph struck in 1874, he knew better 
than most people what the signs of the times were. He stood at 
the parting of several ways. On one side was the road to adven- 
ture and glory; on the other the road to domestic reform ; straight 
ahead ran the route which divided the attractions of the first and 
the security of the second. Why did he not take it? His own 
utterances are conclusive that, of all men, he correctly appreciated 
the character and the aspirations of the English people. A truly 
Imperial democracy, we want all the éclat which is to be got out ofa 
courageous and spirited foreign policy ; and we want, at the same 
time, all the comfort and contentment which judicious reform alone 
can ensure at home. Lord Beaconsfield is accused of stirring the 
national heart by dangerous pomp and show. A much fairer way 
of stating what he did is to say that he gave Englishmen an Im- 
perial consciousness which they had not experienced for years, for 
a generation, perhaps. Foreign excitements disposed of, he intended 
to deal with domestic questions pressing for settlement. Unfortu- 
nately when, in 1880, he appealed to the country to repeat the verdict 
of 1874, he appealed to those who felt pretty much what the hungry 
man in a fine suit of clothes must feel. He had given Englishmen 
plumage; he had assured them that they should be fed also, but 
he had been unable to accomplish miracles ; his assurances had 
not been redeemed, and his recipes for England’s good, as well as 
that of the Conservative cause, were so far recipes only. It is easy 
to blame him; but the student of his career (one, I mean, who 
will study it not merely as revealed in the newspapers of the time, 
or in Mr. Froude’s* interesting but hasty little biography, but in 
records such as Lord Iddesleigh’s diaryt) will find it anything but 
easy to indicate in what way the line he adopted could have been 
avoided, consistently with English interests and English honour. 
During the ten years which have passed since April 1881, many 
notable figures have been replaced on the great European chess- 
board. When Lord Beaconsfield died, Prince Bismarck’s was the 
most commanding personality in Europe, and Gambetta was at 
once the hope of the Third Republic, and an uncertain quantity in 
the international situation. The former has been quietly dismissed 
from his high offices by the monarch whom Lord Beaconsfield 
knew only as the stripling grandson of William I., and the latter 
has been dead more than eight years. Two Emperors of Germany 
passed away within three months of each other, and the Crown 


* The Earl of Beaconsfield. By J, A. Froude. (The Queen’s Prime Ministers 
Series. Sampson Low. |! vol.) 


+ Sir Stafford Northcote, First Earl of Iddesleigh. By Andrew Lang. (Black- 
wood & Sons. 2 vols.) 
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Prince of Austria, Skobeleff, Gortschakoff, Garibaldi, Gordon, 
Forster, Bright, Carnarvon, Iddesleigh, Fawcett, and others, have 
joined Lord Beaconsfield in the ranks of the great majority. 
Meanwhile some men, hitherto little known, have risen, and some 
have fallen back into the obscurity whence they came. At home, 
at a time when the Conservative fortunes were darkest, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, whose voice was hardly heard in the Parliament 
of 1874-80, appeared suddenly on the horizon, caught some of 
the spirit of Lord Beaconsfield’s teaching, organized the Fourth 
Party, became the hope of the younger Conservatives, and 
attained to the highest post but one in the service of his Sovereign, 
only to deliberately commit political suicide. In the Parliament 
of 1874 there were many young men of promise, but Lord 
Beaconsfield would perhaps have looked to every other to throw 
humanity into the most “imminent, deadly breach” of party 
warfare, before he would have thought of Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
the dilettante politician and the philosophic doubter. Abroad, 
of the remarkable individualities which have sprung up, the 
young Emperor William stands first. His foot was barely on 
the throne ere the world realized that it had read his character 
wrongly. He is a true soldier, but he is no fire-brand, and he 
seems anxious only to promiote peace with his neighbours and pro- 
sperity for his subjects, whilst giving a vigilant eye to Germany’s. 
means of offence and defence. In France there have been M. 
Ferry and General Boulanger. The former (since Gambetta’s 
death, the one Frenchman of unquestioned statesman-like abilities) 
lost his hold on his countrymen by his foreign adventures, much 
as did Lord Beaconsfield. General Boulanger, on the other hand, 
showed himself a charlatan of the deepest die. His appearance 
and disappearance involved the most sensational crisis in the 
affairs of France since the Franco-German war. Pretender never 
came nearer to upsetting the existing régime, without actually suc- 
ceeding, than did the ‘‘St. Arnaud of the Café Chantant”’ who 
first menaced the peace in 1888, who carried Paris with him by a 
majority of 82,000 in January 1889, the year of the great Exhi- 
bition to celebrate the centenary of the Revolution, and who a 
few weeks later abandoned the position he had secured with a 
pusillanimity which the French mob could not condone, even for 
the sake of the dapper little figure and his black charger. In 
Italy, Signor Crispi suddenly stood forth as a constitutional 
minister, and by immense labour completed the work already begun 
of bringing his country into line with the Great Powers. His re- 
cession into the character of a barrister will probably be of short 
duration ; though the retirement of such men as Prince Bismarck, 
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M. Tisza, and Lord Randolph Churchill has shown how dispen- 
sable even the most brilliant are. In Bulgaria, again, the Prince 
who occupied the throne at Lord Beaconsfield’s death, after play- 
ing a courageous and devoted part in uniting the two countries 
divided by the Treaty of Berlin, disappeared into private life, and 
was succeeded by another Prince, who, with the help of M. Stam- 
buloff, has carried on the work of Bulgarian regeneration in the 
teeth of unscrupulous hostility and intrigue. 

At home and abroad, the end at which Lord Beaconsfield aimed 
has been attained in a truly wonderful degree. His object in 
regard to the Eastern Question was to keep Russia out of Con- 
stantinople, and so prevent her from becoming a chronic danger 
to our road to India. The big Bulgaria of the Treaty of San 
Stefano would have forged a practically open highway to the gates 
of the Turkish capital. The difficulties which hampered the Con- 
servative Government and which eventually brought about their 
overthrow, not less than the monstrous misrepresentations and 
calumnies in which their opponents indulged, are patent to-day. 
What Lord Beaconsfield sought to accomplish by diplomacy first, 
and what he was prepared to attempt to do by force, if diplo- 
macy were unavailing, has been accomplished by the whirligig 
of time. Bulgaria in 1885 had develgped a spirit of indepen- 
dence which made her as hostile to Russia as to Turkey, and 
when the junction with Eastern Roumelia took place, it was 
recognized that a big Bulgaria would serve the very end which 
a divided Bulgaria served in 1878, namely, oppose a barrier 
to Russian advances in the direction of the Bosphorus. One 
can imagine the wonder with which Lord Beaconsfield would 
learn now, if he could reappear among us, that Bulgaria has 
for the last four or five years withstood the threats and the 
cajoleries of the Muscovite, and that the principality, whose 
wrongs gave Mr. Gladstone the text for one of the most un- 
timely indictments ever delivered against Turkey or a British 
Government, had actually entered into an alliance with her 
whilom oppressor. Turkish misgovernment unhappily is a fact 
which no reader of Foreign Office publications or the daily 
newspapers can deny. But the world, which was so misled in 
1878, has come to understand that even the Turk is not as black 
as his enemies paint him, and the repetition of the Bulgarian 
atrocities campaign which was attempted in connection with Ar- 
menia and Crete a year or two ago proved, as it deserved to prove, 
an unqualified failure. Mr.Gladstone is prepared to-day, as he was 
prepared in 1878, to extol the solicitude of Russia on behalf of the 
oppressed Christian. But the English people are fairly well 
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agreed that Russia, with her Jewish persecutions, her Siberian 
horrors, her crushing of liberty of speech and of action, Russia, 
friend of the Christian as she is, would do well to exercise some 
Christian principle at home before pointing out the anti-Christian 
doings of the Turk. 

If Lord Beaconsfield had been spared, he would have had the 
satisfaction (if, that is, there can be any satisfaction to the patri- 
otic mind in seeing one’s country humiliated under any circum- 
stances whatsoever) of witnessing the men who had denounced his 
foreign policy so mercilessly, floundering in a veritable quagmire 
of foreign disaster. Respect for England abroad was at its lowest 
depths when Lord Beaconsfield took office in 1874. He speedily 
improved the outlook and made friends with those Powers whose 
delight it had seemed to be to embarrass England. This country 
was never held in higher estimate than when Mr. Gladstone 
once more came to power in 1880. But her star waned im- 
mediately, and the years 1880-85 were a long-drawn-out agony. 
The Gladstone-Granville régime was inaugurated by the retreat 
from Candahar and the Transvaal. As it began, so it continued. 
Want of nerve, and want of policy, which is the outcome of 
want of nerve, had their natural effects in the bombardment 
of Alexandria, the Egyptian War, the Soudan abandonment, 
the destruction of the Egyptian army in Upper Egypt, the 
desperate and repeated encounters with the Arab hordes, the 
loss of Khartoum and the death of General Gordon, its noble 
defender, ‘‘ our common glory and our common shame.” No one 
could ever say of Mr. Gladstone what Prince Bismarck once said of 
Lord Beaconsfield: ‘‘ England’s pride is safe in his hands.” In 
New Guinea and in South Africa, Lord Derby adopted a line of 
action which enraged Germany and set the colonists by the ears. 
We know now that if Lord Beaconsfield had listened to the repre- 
sentations made to him in 1878, the whole of the East African 
coast, which has since been the subject of so many important dis- 
putes and of the most important of agreements with Germany, 
might have been in our hands.* For Germany’s colonial activity, 
however, and for the claims she started, Lord Derby’s refusal to 
extend the protection of the British Flag to German subjects at 
Angra Pequeiia is responsible. In Central Asia, Mr. Gladstone 
submitted to disgrace after disgrace. He and his friends had been 
seriously shocked to find that Lord Beaconsfield’s meddling policy 


* I make this statement on the authority of Mr. George Mackenzie, who in a very 
able lecture before the Royal Colonial Institute in November last, said that Sir William 
Mackinnon, in 1878, was offered a concession for leasing the whole of the mainland 
territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar, but the English Government refused to back 
him up. 
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had brought the Budget to the alarming total of £81,000,000. 
Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy resulted in the Budget attaining 
the figure of £100,000,000, in his threatening war with Russia 
unless Russian troops were withdrawn from the points they had 
seized at Penjdeh and elsewhere, in Russia’s refusing to do any- 
thing of the kind, and in Mr. Gladstone’s tamely submitting to 
the insult, just as he had years before, after similar breathings of 
warlike patriotism, submitted to the tearing up of the Black Sea 
Treaty by the same country. Lord Salisbury’s first duty, there- 
fore, in 1885-86, was precisely what Lord Beaconsfield’s had been 
in 1874, to restore England to the position she legitimately seeks 
to occupy in Europe. His administration of foreign affairs has 
been uniformly successful, and Great Britain under him is not the 
quantité négligeable abroad which she has ever been under Mr. 
Gladstone. 

In Ireland the breakdown of the Gladstonian régime was as 
speedy and complete as in regard to foreign affairs. There had 
been the same charges levelled at Lord Beaconsfield’s head, the 
same confidence that the Liberals could show by results how 
unreasonable and even dangerous his policy was, the same re- 
sulting chaos, the same surrender. Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
did not prove unequal to its responsibilities and its declarations 
in one instance merely. The collapse was general, and, wide apart 
as the Irish and the Egyptian questions are, his treatment of 
them presents many features in common. Mr. Gladstone dropped 
the Peace Preservation Act just as he abandoned the Soudan. 
To save the position thus created, Mr. Forster was given a Coercion 
Act, precisely as General Gordon was sent to Khartoum. Both 
were incomparably the best men available for the work, but neither 
was supported by the Government he served so loyally; and 
whereas Mr. Forster resigned in disgust, General Gordon stood to 
his post and was murdered. In 1881, before Lord Beaconsfield 
died, the hideous tyranny in Ireland, which has since been exposed 
by the inquiry into the Times charges against Mr. Parnell, was 
inaugurated. In 1882 Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke 
were assassinated, Irish Members were imprisoned, and the despe- 
rate conflict of the forces of law and order with the Fenian, the 
cattle-maimer, the despoiler of property and the intimidator 
began. Such a ghastly page in the annals of British rule in Ireland, 
followed, as it was, by the extension of the Franchise in 1884 and 
the enormous increase in the number of the Nationalist Members in 
Parliament, naturally induced Mr. Gladstone to appeal to the 
electors of Great Britain for a majority sufficient to enable him 
to carry on the affairs of the Empire without Irish aid. His 
great failure and his ignoble surrender gave men like Mr. John 
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Bright, who in 1882 had hurled splendid rhetoric at the heads of 
the Tories for allying themselves with the Irish party, “the 
avowed enemies of England,” cause to reprobate ‘‘ the terrible 
indignity to which the passion of a statesman, able and most 
eminent,” would have subjected this country. 

No circumstance more strange or more gratifying presents itself 
in the history of the decade than the alliance of the Conservatives 
and the dissentient Liberals effected in 1886. In sending such 
men as Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Chamberlain to 
the Conservative fold, Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was a 
national boon, a veritable blessing in disguise. It has given 
England what the Conservative party always claimed to be, and 
what Lord Beaconsfield in that eccentric little pamphlet, What is 
He? in which he explained his views to the electors of Wycombe 
in 1832, said was needed to save England from decline, a National 
Party. The fruits of the alliance are to be seen in the comparative 
peace and prosperity of Ireland, despite the fact that the Nationalist 
excesses have been supported by a great body of English politicians, 
in the local government which Great Britain enjoys, in the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, in the increase of the Navy, and in the 
respect in which England is held throughout the world. Ireland is 
the triumph of a triumphant Ministry. Mr. Balfour’s success has 
been due to precisely the same cause as Lord Salisbury’s in foreign 
affairs. He has known his own mind, he has shown a keen desire 
to do everything possible in the interests of peace, and he has not 
flinched when the time to cry a halt has come. Sir Stafford 
Northcote in 1882 condemned vacillation in the sister isle. 
Coercion, he said, ought to be a policy, not a hateful incident. Mr. 
Gladstone made it a hateful incident, and failed. Mr. Balfour has 
made it a policy, and has succeeded. 

The co-operation of the Unionists has realized the ideal mapped 
out by Lord Beaconsfield. Lord Beaconsfield saw that the Reform 
Bill of 1832 was only a beginning. Sooner or later the franchise 
would be broadened, and as the masses became more powerful, 
more bribes would be necessary to secure their support. He 
educated his party to understand this. He knew that progress 
would be absolutely essential to Conservatism, and that to meet 
the party of reform with no other programme than that of saving 
the institutions of the country from spoliation, would be like 
facing a gatling gun with a blunderbuss. Conservatism, if it was 
to become popular, must drop some of its supposed attributes. Ex- 
clusiveness must hide its head, if not disappear altogether. Ina 
word, the policy of the Conservative party must be that shadowed 
forth in Coningsby; it must hold out hope of redress for present 
grievances and prepare for the exigencies of the future. The wider 
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the suffrage the more forcible these words would become. How 
earnestly they had been laid to heart by Lord Randolph Churchill 
was shown when he wrote in 1883 that “‘ the successes of the Tories 
would be fewer, and separated from each other by intervals of 
growing length, unless the policy and principles of the Tory party 
should undergo a surprising development, unless the secret of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s theory of government is appropriated and 
understood, believed in, sown broadcast among the people, unless 
the mantle of Elijah. should fall upon someone who is capable 
enough and fortunate enough to carry with him a united party, to 
bring to perfection those schemes of social reform which Lord 
Beaconsfield had only time to dream of, to hint at, and to sketch.” 

Lord Beaconsfield began his political career as a Tory-Radical. 
When in 1832 “ Disraeli the younger” made his earliest attempt 
to get into Parliament, his principles were mocked at by many 
people and were generally unintelligible. To-day the question is 
gravely discussed whether he was a Radical or a Tory. He was 
neither, and he was both. In so far as he was not an Independent 
pure and simple, he was a Tory Democrat.* He felt from the first 
what he felt only more strongly with every development in the 
situation. The old Toryism was becoming yearly less actual, 
and Tory Democracy was in truth the ever strengthening conviction 
of his lifetime. 

Whilst the popularizing of Toryism is good for Toryism itself, 
it is a question whether it is so good for the country. Of course, 
if Toryism opposed a blunt negative to all reform, revolution would 
soon be the result ; whilst changes at the hands of the Tories are, 
it is almost a platitude to say, less likely to be harmful than 
changes at the hands of more extreme men. Unhappily, however, 
the readiness of the Tories to give legislative effect to the reasonable 
wishes of the country tends to stimulate their opponents. If the 
Tory moves an inch on the downward plane, the Radical out- 
distances him by an ell. Tory Democracy has frightened the 
advanced Radical into the adoption of a more or less pronounced 
form of Socialism. The Reform Bill of 1867 induced Mr. Gladstone 
to throw over the Irish Church ; the Reform Bill of 1885, and its 
acceptance by the Tories, induced him to take the plunge into the 
Separatist waters, which threaten to swamp the memory of his 
more patriotic and more worthy days. Six years ago there un- 
doubtedly existed a fear that the Conservatives contemplated 
giving Ireland Home Rule. The bare idea sufficed to drive Mr. 


* If this view is not entirely borne out by his pamphlet, What is He? it is cer- 
tainly justified by his Vindication of the English Constitution (1835), in which he 
wrote, ‘* The Tory Party in this country is the national party; it is the really demo- 
cratic party of England.” 
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Gladstone, when he found he was not strong enough to stand 
without the Irish party, to promise Home Rule himself. He 
lived, unless report misrepresented him, in a chronic terror that 
the Tories might catch him bathing, as Lord Beaconsfield would 
have said, and that they would not scruple to walk off with his 
clothes. Rather than risk such a catastrophe, he would prefer to 
join the ranks of the great unwashed. That cleanliness is next to 
godliness is a happy motto, pointing the moral of a happy metaphor. 
It is impossible to tell what might have happened if the Opposition 
had not received Mr. Parnell’s assistance in defeating Mr. Gladstone 
on the Budget of 1885. As it was, having forced Mr. Gladstone’s 
hand, they frankly admitted the necessities of the situation they 
had created, necessities in every respect indentical with those 
indicated by Lord Beaconsfield. The Statute Book of the years 
1886-91, and the relations of England with the Great Powers, 
testify to the wisdom of the course he advocated, but failed, 
owing to circumstances over which he had little or no control, to 
adopt. 

Enough has been said to show Lord Beaconsfield’s foresight 
with respect to domestic and foreign affairs. As regards what 
may be called the inter-imperial needs of Great Britain, he was 
equally clear-visioned. When he said, in 1872, that all the ability, 
the energy, and the acumen of the Liberal Party had been enlisted 
in attempts to disintegrate the Empire (in other words, to cut the 
colonies adrift), he little dreamed, probably, that thirteen years 
afterwards his great rival would throw the whole weight of his 
years, his knowledge, his experience, his genius into the balance 
in favour of a Separatist policy nearer home. What, however, he 
did anticipate was that the time would come when the manner in 
which self-government was granted to the colonies would be shown 
to have been highly injudicious. If statesmanship had been wise, 
the question of Imperial Federation would have been settled simul- 
taneously with that of Local Autonomy. ‘“ Self-government,” 
said Lord Beaconsfield in 1872, “‘ ought to have been accompanied 
by an imperial tariff, by securities for the people of England for the 
enjoyment of unappropriated lands which belonged to the Sovereign 
as their trustee, and by a military code which should have precisely 
defined the means and the responsibilities by which the colonies 
should be defended, and by which, if necessary, this country should 
call for aid from the colonies themselves. It ought, further, to have 
been accompanied by some representative council in the metropolis 
which would have brought the colonies into constant and continuous 
relations with the Home Government.” It was Lord Beacons- 
field’s opinion that the minister who ‘* neglected any opportunity of 
reconstructing, as much as possible, our Colonial Empire, and of 
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responding to those distant sympathies which may become the source 
of incalculable strength and happiness to this land,” would fail to 
do his duty. Statesmen of every shade of opinion, Gladstonians 
in general hardly less than the Unionists, have come to accept this 
view. The Manchester School practically died out with Mr. John 
Bright; and it was to one of the noblest-minded Liberals and 
most patriotic of men that the Imperial Federation League owed 
its formation in 1884. Mr. W. E. Forster received the support of 
all parties, and, if Lord Beaconsfield had been alive, we may safely 
assert that he would have thrown himself into the Imperial Unity 
agitation as earnestly as he would have opposed the concession 
of Home Rule to Parnellite-and-priest-ridden Ireland. The Im- 
perial tariff which Lord Beaconsfield referred to is slowly but 
surely winning favour; whilst the question of Imperial defence 
has received significant illustration and development in several 
ways. In 1878 his demonstration of our Imperial resources stirred 
the enthusiasm of the most distant portions of the British do- 
minions. He brought Indian troops to Malta, and so gave the world 
an idea of what India may mean to us in the event of a great war. In 
1885, however, a more striking object-lesson still was presented when 
Briton, Sikh, and Australian stood side by side in the Soudan, a 
truly Imperial phalanx, to face the hordes elated by the planting 
of their flag on the walls of Khartoum. If the mother country had 
needed it, the help forthcoming from her sons beyond the seas 
would have been augmented a hundred-fold. Colonist and native 
Indian prince have vied with each other in offers of assistance, and 
whilst England has voted £21,000,000 for the building of seventy 
new ships, the Colonies have agreed to bear their share in the cost 
of their own naval defence. A conference between Imperial and 
Colonial statesmen held in London, the celebration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee in 1877, and the founding of the Imperial Institute, a body 
which will supplement the labours of, and assist the end aimed at 
by, the Royal Colonial Institute and the Imperial Federation 
League, have all helped to swell the Imperial chorus of the last 
few years, and to bring the scattered members of the Empire into 
harmony and indissoluble unity. 

In one direction Lord Beaconsfield did not, perhaps, anticipate 
the development which has been witnessed, and is resolving itself 
into a crisis of a kind such as English statesmanship has hardly 
been called on to grapple with hitherto. Gordon riots and 
Chartist riots were outbursts of discontent much less disastrous 
than those favoured by the New Unionism. At Lord Beaconsfield’s 
death, Trade Unionism was a very different thing from that which 
it has since become. It was then a perfectly legitimate form of 
combination for common ends, and the monstrous notion of boy- 
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cotting and tyrannizing over those who do not choose to enter a 
Union had not been conceived. In 1881 Trade Unionists acted 
together against their employers: to-day they act together against 
not only their employers, but their fellow-workmen who are not of 
their way of thinking. Lord Beaconsfield’s conviction that the 
wealthy had not done all they could, and should, for the poor, and 
his sympathy with the dark and dreary condition of so large a 
proportion of British labour, full as they were, never probably 
caused him to fear the upheaval which is taking place. If he had 
lived to assist at the extension of the Franchise to 2,000,000 men, 
the majority of whom hardly knew what a vote was, and none of 
whom realized the responsibility which its possession involved ; if 
he had lived to hear the demagogue practically assure the most 
illiterate of beings that he was possessed of a political prescience 
which those whose lives have been devoted to political study 
cannot lay claim to; he would have known that the flood-gates of 
unreason had been opened, and that labour would not be long in 
asserting its inability to temper its judgments and its claims with 
common sense. Whither we are drifting is only too plain. If the 
man who rises to be a master by his industry and his talent is to 
enjoy no rights beyond those accorded to the most slothful and 
incapable of his so-called fellow-workers; if the Socialist wave 
which is passing over the earth is allowed to swamp the honesty, the 
integrity, and the energies of English labour ; if the term ‘‘ freedom”’ 
is to be synonymous only with freedom to coerce: then Capital will 
fly from England as it has flown from Ireland. It is such malcon- 
tent manifestations as British labour makes now-a-days which ‘have 
proved so often the despair of rulers, and have driven them into 
foreign adventures, not much more calamitous than internal strife. 
The Labour Conference in Berlin in 1890 ought to have shown 
English workmen that, if England has advanced beyond other 
countries in the last decade or two in resources and prosperity, so 
their interests have been advanced beyond those of all other work- 
men. They have their grievances, of course ; but the lives of English 
workmen as compared with those of foreign workmen are often 
enviable indeed. John Burns will guide labour to its doom, and if 
the working-men of England are unable or unwilling to set their 
faces against his teaching, as Mr. Bradlaugh, one of the soundest 
of their friends, urged them to do, the relations of Capital and 
Labour in England will speedily approximate to those of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland. Unless the working-man, in a word, is 
prepared to make use of his reasoning faculties, all the royal 
commissions and all the legislation in the world can do little to 
help him. 

Much else that has transpired during the past decade, and much 
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in which Lord Beaconsfield would have taken keen interest, might 
be enlarged on if space were commensurate with the demands of 
the subject. The peace which it seemed impossible could long be 
maintained in Europe has only been broken by the Servo-Bul- 
garian war. Armies have been increased proportionately as the 
desire to avoid war has grown more and more earnest, and the 
big battalions ranged on the side of the Triple Alliance on the 
one hand, and of Russia and France on the other, with their 
unprecedentedly deadly weapons, have no doubt again and again 
given statesmen pause. Egypt has been a bone of contention 
between France and England sufficiently often; but France aban- 
doned England in the hour of trial, and has not, in the hour of 
triumph, been permitted to share the fruits of our sacrifices. In 
India the British raj has to face a sort of nationalism, fostered 
by Lord Ripon’s support of the ill-advised Ibert Bill, and now 
kept alive by the National Congress. The decade has seen 
Abdurrahman seated firmly on the Afghan throne, the depo- 
sition of King Theebaw of Burmah, and the annexation of his 
country by the Marquis of Dufferin. Perhaps, however, the event 
which would appeal to Lord Beaconsfield’s mind more strongly 
even than the quietude of Afghanistan, or the progress made with 
the defences of the North-West Frontier, or the incorporation of 
the whole of Burmah, is the visit of the Czarewitch to India. The 
idea of the heir to the monarch of all the Russias appearing, with 
the sanction of the British Government, in the big cities of the 
empire which his family is supposed to covet, would never have 
occurred to Lord Beaconsfield. In Africa events have afforded 
material for many books. Lord Beaconsfield left it a dark con- 
tinent in every sense of the word. It is dark now no longer. 
The blanks in the maps have been considerably filled in, and the 
scramble for Africa which commenced not long after his death 
will soon have been completed by the conclusion of treaties between 
all parties interested in the partition of the country—except, that 
is, the inhabitants of the country itself. 

One is justified in saying that in her imperial growth 
and in her domestic development, the Britain of to-day is not 
quite the Britain Lord Beaconsfield left. No inconsiderable 
portion of the benefits we enjoy at home and abroad are the out- 
come of his work and his teaching. There have been many 
among us who, true Conservatives as they are, have not always 
been able to understand his motives or his words; but if they 
doubt still, they cannot show their loyalty to the cause and do 
justice to his memory more fittingly than by laying to heart the 
words of one who had unrivalled opportunities of estimating Lord 
Beaconsfield’s character and of testing the springs of his conduct. 
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In Hughenden Church on February 27, 1882, was erected, by 
command of the Queen, a monument bearing these words :— 


To 

Tue Dear AND HonourED MEMORY 
OF 

BENJAMIN, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 
Tuts MEMORIAL IS PLACED BY 
His GRATEFUL AND AFFECTIONATE 
SOVEREIGN AND FRIEND, 
VICTORIA, R.I. 
‘¢ Kings love him that speaketh right.”—Proverbs xvi. 13. 

It was often said that Lord Beaconsfield appealed equally to the 
Crown and the crowd. The limitation is unfair. That he appealed 
to the former the warm words just quoted prove; that he appealed 
to the latter the recurrence of Primrose Day ten years after his 
death will assuredly bear witness ; that he appealed to all classes 
alike, the numbers of the Primrose League should demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of the greatest sceptic. 


Epwarp SaLMmon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


| N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Luxury and Greek. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The recent expression of opinion at the Head Masters’ Con- 
ference on the subject of Greek as a necessary requirement at the 
Universities has attracted very considerable attention. That the head 
master of a great public school, whose traditions are so closely con- 
nected with classical studies as those of Harrow, should lead the 
attack, and should be followed by so strong a minority, has awakened 
universal surprise. One section of the educational world rejoices in a 
new and unexpected ally won from the enemy's camp, the other is in- 
dignant at the affront supposed to have been put upon a matchless 
literature and a priceless instrument of culture. It does not seem to 
have occurred either to the one or to the other to attempt to deter- 
mine how far this expression of opinion is what Matthew Arnold 
would have called a Zeitgeist, words uttered by the spirit of the age 
through the lips of Mr. Welldon ; or how far it is a deliberate judgment, 
unbiassed by the accidents of contemporary feeling, on the merits of 
Greek to hold the place it has occupied hitherto in the Universities. 
The writer has had the opportunity of seeing the working of more than 
one university system and the system of more than one public school, 
and has been able to study these systems in their variety from a 
standpoint unusually free from the prejudice of association. Educa- 
tional prejudices yield to none in intensity and depth, and, at a time 
like the present, when education is a subject of strong and widespread 
interest, such prejudices are in danger of being galvanized into perilous 
activity. 
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In the controversy which has arisen on the retention or abolition of 
Greek as far as the unclassical undergraduate is concerned, strong 
statements have been made on the class of boys for whom this exemp- 
tion is claimed. It has been pointed out with some force that the 
apology for creating ‘‘ The Modern Side” was to provide teaching for 
those who did not intend to proceed from school toa University. And 
now the cry is raised that the Universities exclude by a Greek barrier 
those who are avowedly committed to some career which is not ap- 
proached through a college gateway. Yet this objection, forcible and 
logical as it seems, is rather an objection of words than of facts. 
Every school-master knows the changes of inclination in boys and the 
changes of purpose in parents. The boy who is destined for business 
and passes the greater part of his school-life in ‘‘ barbarian” happiness 
on the Modern Side, conceives a desire to go to college, and thinks 
himself hardly treated because the way to college lies through the 
Greek Grammar. Or his parents’ views have changed; for some of the 
thousand and one possible reasons their boy is to enter the world with 
the University stamp upon him. The unhappy school-master knows 
the worrying explanations that must be made, the desperate arrange- 
ments and re-arrangements of tuition, and, occasionally, the hopeless 
failures. No wonder Mr. Welldon’s minority was large. But this is 
only a part of the school-master’s troubles. There is another class of 
boys and parents : the boys who wish to go on the Modern Side because 
it is easy, and the parents who wish their boys to go on the Modern 
Side for no better reason. Before the Modern Side was created, boys 
of this class were not so common in our public schools; and we may 
also note that our public schools were not so popular or so full. But 
they were “seminaries of sound learning.” The University Intelli- 
gence in the daily papers tells us what has become of their learning 
now. The great London schools and the provincial grammar schools 
now monopolise the scholarship lists. The mental atmosphere of those 
schools which used to be nurseries of intellect is now that of the 
lotus-land. Modern Side indolence is too contagious not to affect the 
school as a whole. If it had been possible, it would have been better 
to have made the Modern Side and the Classical Side into separate 
schools, as they have done in Germany with the Gymnasien and Réal- 
schulen. The German Gymnasiasts have proved the superiority of 
their training after a trial which has now lasted for a generation; but 
the Gymnasiast has been in a better position than the Classical Side 
boy. In the first place, as I said, he has been entirely separated from 
the Réalschuler; and, on the other hand, the Réalschuler himself 
belongs to a home of severe simplicity, and does not (whatever his 
other failings may be) infect his school-friends with idleness and ex- 
travagance. And the Gymnasien have not had the doubtful advantage 
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of becoming fashionable. With us wealth and fashion have produced 
and are producing their normal results in our public schools. It will 
be hard, indeed, for the cause of education if those results contaminate 
the Universities. Self-indulgence is ‘but too prevalent amongst all 
classes in England already. We see a notable instance in the facts 


which have led to the cry for technical education. 


We are told that English youths are being worsted in the battle of 
commerce by German competitors. The blame is laid on the English 
system of education. Yet anyone who will take the trouble to examine 
the subject will find that it is not English education, but English self- 
education which is at fault. German education is not better, nay, it 
may be said, is not as good, not as vigorous or suggestive, as English 
education. But the young German spends his spare hours in pursuits 
which make his labour more valuable every month, in those branches 
of science which he can apply to the particular industry in which he is 
engaged, in those languages in which the correspondence of his office is 
carried on, or in gathering together with minute accuracy general in- 
formation which is likely to be useful. And he is not only content to 
do this, it is his happiness. He has been brought up with few wants 


and fewer luxuries, and he has learnt how to learn. 


His English 


counterpart has been brought up with the knowledge that he is to go. 
into business and that he need not, therefore, trouble himself with those. 
severer studies which boys intended for a profession must undertake ;. 
his is the primrose path. When he begins the work of life in an office 
his school habits follow him. Long before the office hours are over he 


is dreaming of the amusements of the evening. The young German. 
will often linger on for half an hour, if need be, to satisfy himself on, 


some difficulty or to finish off some work. Not so our young country- 


man; the clock has scarcely struck before his work is exchanged for- 


pleasure. Who is to blame ? 


And the pity of it! Nowhere in the world are such fine-looking, 


manly youths to be seen as in England. No character, if properly 
trained, will develop greater firmness of purpose or courage of will or 
penetration of insight. But the habit of shirking difficulties, encou- 
raged at an early stage, is a canker in the finest natural disposition. 


The question then arises, how does Greek supply the want in train- 
ing? Is it simply by being difficult or by inherent fitness of its own ?: 
The first kind of learning with which the infant mind has to grapple is 
that of learning to speak. The human mind has the speech-faculty 
developed before any other. If we consider how long it would take us 
to learn a foreign language of which we know not a single word, but 


were simply set in the midst of those who spoke it with nothing but our 
ears to help us, and then observe how long a little child is in beginning 


to talk, we shall easily understand how early the capability of acquiring 
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speech exists. Itis no arbitrary choice, then, which selects language 
as the fittest instrument for training young minds; and no languages 
can be compared for this purpose with those of ancient Greece and 
Rome. The structure of modern European languages is too much like 
our own to afford the grammatical gymnastic which Latin and Greek 
have to offer. And the one serves as the corrective of the other: in 
what way that is the case may be best explained by saying that in 
Latin Law prevails over Imagination, and in Greek Imagination pre- 
vails over Law. Hence the truth of the traditional saying that a boy 
who can write Latin prose and knows his Greek verbs can learn any- 
thing. Those who have had experience in education know this to be so. 
It is a familiar fact to school-masters that if special prizes are offered in 
special subjects to the whole school, the Classical Side most frequently 
furnishes the prizeman. Now to abolish Greek as a necessary qualifica- 
tion for a University career not only means a fatal blow to classical 
school education (for Greek in sych a case would sink from its position 
as an instrument of general education of the highest type to that of a 
technical subject for such boys as are intended for the Church or the 
Bar), but it also means a relaxation of vigorous mental discipline for 
those faculties of the mind which nature develops before any others. 

On the other hand, the minimum of Greek required at the Universi- 
ties is not large, and ought not to exclude any person of sufficient ability 
to profit by a University education. It has been thought that this 
argument nullifies the force of what has been said on the value of Greek 
as a means of training the mind. If a few months or even a few weeks 
in some cases suffice to acquire the modicum of Greek requisite, what 
educational value can such a rapidly obtained (and rapidly forgotten) 
acquisition have to show? ‘The best answer to this question was given 
by the late Professor W. 8. Jevons, who used to say that this quick 
mastery of the elements of Greek was in itself of great and unrecognized 
value. Does it not train the future barrister to ‘‘ get up ” his brief, the 
future clergyman to ‘‘ get up” his sermon, the future public speaker to 
*‘ get up” his facts, and so on with other callings, which might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely? But however this may be, the fact that the 
minimum of Greek which serves as a key to open the door to a Univer- 
sity degree is not large or difficult to attain, does not in any way 
weaken the argument from the value of Greek as a training. It is 
well known that public school-boys who have been on the Classical 
Side know a good deal more Greek than is necessary for the bare needs 
of Matriculation, Responsions, or the Previous. But the fact that 
Greek will be required at the University establishes its place in the 
school curriculum, a place which its intrinsic merits so well deserve. 
On the other hand, it is contended that the wall which Greek is said to 
have erected against the unclassical candidate has not been made in- 
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surmountable, but far from it. The exception is tenderly dealt with, 
while the rule works well. If we English could but see ourselves as 
other see us! If we could but see how luxury is weakening our grasp 
on advantages which cannot be measured by money, we might perhaps 
hesitate a little longer before proposing to neglect the best element in 
our education. One can only feel thankful that so far the Universities 
show no sign of allowing their organization of examinations to be 
maimed by the minority of Head Masters. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
GitBERT Faper. 


Hints for the Single Women of the United Kingdom. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It has been asserted that the preponderance of the female sex in 
civilized countries will become one of the problems of a generation in the 
near future, and the assertion is found on the statistics of to-day. 
Hippolyte, of Hayti, has adopted one solution of the difficulty as pre- 
sented to himself, old as the world, and one that may not be out of the 
bounds of possibility in certain European countries, that of training 
regiments of women to act in concert with the men. We see no objec- 
tion to this plan. The female sex have in all times and places proved 
that they are not deficient in those qualities which ought to distinguish 
good soldiers, being superior often in an emergency; and, should the 
necessity arise, they will fight in defence of their homes and country with 
all the courage and desperation of the opposite sex. But as the British 
Empire is not at present in such an extremity as to require female soldiers, 
enlisting is not a good proposition to place before the womanhood of the 
United Kingdom, as it is altogether out of the range of probabilities of 
our time, which latter is the only one that it is wise for us to 
consider. 

We believe we are rather below than above the mark when we assume 
the excess of marriageable women in Great Britain and Ireland to be about 
half a million. The reason of this state of things is not far to seek; it 
is steady emigration to other countries, extending over a period of at 
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least fifty years, and largely confined to the male sex. The Germans 
and Italians migrate in families, the English singly; or, in other 
words, the men leave the mother country and the women stay at home. 
Of course we are now speaking broadly, and, as England is the great 
colonizing power of the world, a greater number depart from her shores 
as emigrants than from any kingdom in Europe. As a consequence of 
this exodus, there is a greater number of old maids in the United King- 
dom than anywhere else, except in the New England States of the 
Union. But this is true of the lower and lower middle-classes only, as 
the higher classes do not emigrate to any great extent; therefore 
amongst them the proportion of surplus single women is small, the 
English men who marry foreign women being counterbalanced by 
English women who marry foreign men. 

It is as well to take it for granted that the majority of the excess of 
the female sex in the British Isles desire to enter the marriage state 
{none become the position of wives and mothers so well), as it is the 
natural destiny of woman. It follows as a matter of course that where 
there is a preponderance of the weaker sex the marriage market must be 
overcrowded ; therefore, all English women cannot find husbands in 
their own country. But if this is the state of affairs in the United 
Kingdom, the contrary is the case in the great dependencies of the 
Empire. The excess of males over females in Australasia, taking as an 
authority the statistics of 1886, is something over 300,000, and in 
Canada and South Africa the disproportion is still greater; that is, if 
the half-million of single women in the mother country distributed 
themselves over the Empire, the equilibrium of the sexes would be fairly 
adjusted. We all know very well that English women do not travel the 
world in search of husbands; they wait for the prince of the future to 
seek them. But all the territory we have mentioned is British, and, as 
the male sex emigrated in such large numbers in early days, it is in the 
correct order of things for the female sex to follow their example. 
What nation is in possession of an equal outlet for its surplus popula- 
tion ? which not only belongs to the British Empire, but is peopled by 
the Celt and the Saxon, who feel for the womanhood of their native land 
a passion of regard that is impossible to the stay-at-homes, who, never 
having felt the want of Britain’s daughters, do not as a rule appreciate 
them at their true value. The English, Scotch, and Irish girls who 
emigrate to the United States, and who are in great demand as wives, 
are lost to the Empire; but in helping to equalize the sexes throughout 
British territory, women will render more valuable service than by 
blocking up the labour market at home. 

But marriage may not be the desire of many of the female sex in the 
mother country, and still they might be induced to emigrate if sufticient 
inducement were found ; and it is to hint at such openings that we wish 
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to speak. Domestic servants are required in each and every Colony, 
and always in excess of the supply; and while we warn girls that the 
work is, in many cases, harder and more general, as wages are higher 
and fewer servants kept than at home, yet their chances of advancing 
in*life are a hundred times greater, and well worth a trial. 

Such people as governesses, music-teachers, artists, and others of that. 
ilk (which are too often polite names for starvation), need not emigrate 
to the Colonies with the idea of bettering their condition. There are 
scores of Colonial women in comfortable homes who fill up all such 
avenues of employment, and are quite as capable and thoroughly trained 
as any from England. Unless of high standing in their profession (as 
a rule such prefer to remain where they are), it is folly for any but those 
who intend to work to emigrate to the Colonies. 

Marriage and domestic service are the only openings, on a large scale, 
for intending settlers to British North America. There may be others, 
but we intend to refer to those not possible in a severe climate like that 
of the Confederation, but admirably suited to the capabilities of single 
women in warm or temperate colonies like Australasia and South Africa, 
which comprise an extent of country greater than the whole of Europe, 
and afford ample scope for women with brains and energy. A large 
number of the female sex have achieved distinction in Australia and 
New Zealand in business; the most notable being Miss Cornwell, the 
great mining speculator of New South Wales, whose figure is not un- 
known to the stockbrokers of London. But, with the exception of this 
lady, married women, whose husbands are worthless or disabled, make 
the greatest mark as squatters, farmers, and in business generally ; but 
that is no reason why single women should not accomplish quite as 
much. 

The greater part of South Africa, and the whole of New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and Australia, are within the warm regions of the Southern 
Ocean, and possess one of the finest climates in the world; no extremes 
of heat and cold, and with light dry air, admirably adapted for out-door 
occupations. As a matter of course, all this vast territory is well suited 
to the cultivation of fruit, which, so far as Australia is concerned, is yet 
in its infancy. 

Here, then, is an opening for women. 

In no great industry is the capacity for detail, distinctive of the female 
sex, more required than in the cultivation, preserving, and packing of 
fruit. Profits are large, and the work by no means laborious, so long 
as the horticulturist is content with an orchard on a small scale, which 
we presume would be the aim of sensible women, who are not likely to 
ruin themselves with great undertakings, like the male sex have so often 
done. As in farming, a piece of land from ten to forty acres is a source 
of greater profit and pleasure than a block of five hundred acres. There 
VoL. XVII. 19 
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are fifteen thousand women engaged in the industry in the United 
States, some of them British ; so why should not the same proportion 
exist in the British Empire? The field is practically open, for the 
opposite sex have shown little enterprise, except in the case of 
viticulture in New South Wales and Victoria, in the matter of horti- 
culture. There is not a single fruit cannery in the whole of New 
Zealand, nor have we heard of any in Australia. There are a few firms 
who put up jams and jellies, but none who bottle or can fresh fruits. 
As for drying apples, apricots, figs (prunes are not cultivated), no one 
has yet attempted it on a large scale. 

It is the boast of California that she supplies Australasia with canned 
fruit, raisins, dried fruit, and actually honey, when Australian wines are 
superior to Californian, and when fruit, as fine as any in the golden 
State, rots on the ground ; and Colonials do not appear to regard it as 
disgraceful. Here, then, is a chance for the female sex to show superior 
enterprise and spirit to their brothers and fathers. 

Another industry that could be well pushed into greater prominence 
is chicken-raising. There may be chicken-farms in Australasia, but we 
have not heard of them. Little capital is required in this business, 
and, as in horticulture, attention to details ensures success, but there is 
not the long wait for results, as in the cultivation of fruit. The warm 
climate and equable temperature of the great Colonies of the Southern 
Ocean are very favourable to the raising of poultry in quite a large 
way. We hope that women will not embark in the rearing of chickens 
with the absurd ideas of some of the male sex, who entered the 
business with the idea that fowls, like Topsy, ‘‘ growed,” or some- 
thing so near like it, that the said chickens died by the score. 

The tomato is a vegetable which is extremely healthy, fresh, and, 
when canned, fine seasoning for soups and stews. But all the pre- 
served tomatoes used in the Colonies come from America, because 
Australasians are so busy crying “ hard times” or ‘‘no work” that 
they have no opportunity to put up their own fruit and vegetables, or 
to decently supply their own markets with the fresh. It is either a 
glut or a dearth. The tomato is easily cultivated, the crop sure, and 
always in demand. 

Honey-farming {is another opening for women. There is not only a 
large market for it in the Colonies, but in Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, so that it is not, for many years, an industry likely 
to be overdone. 

We consider farming last, as it requires capital, labour, and, more 
than common sense, knowledge, while the profits are relatively less. 
Women have been, and are, very successful as farmers, but they have 
merely carried on what was left in good working order by their husbands ; 
not but what a single woman might not become a most prosperous and 
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capable farmer from the start. But we should advise the female sex to 
let farming severely alone. 

In addition to the above avenues of labour, and in the same line, may 
be cultivated fruits, which give most profitable returns, on account of 
the grower confining herself to one variety, and is a method found to 
work very well in California. For instance, the strawberry should, 
with care, remain in season for at least six months in the year, instead 
of scarcely two as at present; and it is a fruit that will always sell. 
The apricot, apple, and peach are each a profitable crop, as they are 
equally good fresh, canned, or dried. The possibilities of horticulture 
are endless to women who will learn, and who are inventive and 
energetic. 

There are thousands of the female sex in Great Britain, shrewd, far- 
seeing, active, who would be a boon to any part of the Empire in which 
they settled. Of course, it goes without saying, for such enterprises 
more or less capital is required, and, in England alone, there are hun- 
dreds of single women, possessed of a little money, who would be only 
too glad to increase it if they saw their way clear. If girls wish to 
emigrate without capital, they could, in a few years, earn enough to buy 
a few acres of land and make a small beginning in any one of the in- 
dustries mentioned above. To those who are willing, all things are 
possible. Men have done it, so why not women ? 

All the means of earning a livelihood we have mentioned are of and 
from the soil, the possession of which in all times and countries is, and 
has been, the source of dignity and power to its owners. To be the 
proprietor of an orchard, a honey-farm, a chicken-farm, a vegetable- 
farm, would fill the lives of women, now wasting away for want of 
an object upon which to devote their energies, with an absorbing 
jnterest, would make them useful citizens, and add to their happiness. 
Independence and plenty to do are powerful factors in the total sum of 
human happiness. 

Again, the work needed to make a success of horticulture or agricul- 
ture is play compared to the laborious existence of a large number of 
the womanhood of the United Kingdom—the barge-women, the chain- 
makers, the blacksmiths—working as they do for twelve, and sometimes 
fourteen and fifteen, hours a day for pay that is little short of starva- 
tion. Therefore, the labour of women who could be induced to emigrate 
would not be increased, but diminished ; they would be, pleasantest 
thought of all, working on their own property and be their own 
mistresses ; they would be continually under God’s clear sky and His 
pure air, which would be healthy for the body and the spirits; and, 
lastly, it could be made exceedingly profitable. 

There is another side to this question. ‘The great majority of the 
surplus population of the United Kingdom are wage-earners, and thus 
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help to block the labour market, thrusting out the heads of families, 
whether male or female. 

These hints are just as applicable to families and single men as to the 
weaker sex, who are only too ignorant of the vast area and resources of 
the British Empire. And it is to be hoped that, should a large number 
of women emigrate, they will not act (with the perversity of human 
nature) as so many colonists have done in past years, in crowding into 
the cities, instead of taking up land. Men who, in the mother country, 
would, figuratively speaking, give their very soul for a piece of land 
because they cannot get it, will not take it in the Colonies, where it is 
to be had almost for the asking. 

A movement to place the poor women of Great Britain on a better 
footing than is their lot at present, would be more to the credit of the 
female sex than all their exertions on the Suffrage question, which, we 
do not deny, have sensibly contributed to the improved position of 
woman. What is the value of a vote to those who are in a state 
bordering on starvation, when Registration never can and never will 
remedy the existing order of things, cure poverty, or make a people 
happy and comfortable? Men, with everything in their own hands, do 
not appear to have devised laws to settle the problem of pauperism; and 
yet the female sex are attempting to follow the same worn-out path. 
Money can be found in plenty to help the Suffrage question, to excavate 
buried cities, to convert (or try to do so) the Tartar and Melanesian ; 
and numberless are the charities to relieve the wretchedness of the poor ; 
but such money would be expended to greater advantage in raising 
women to independence, whose lives are one long, bitter struggle with 
poverty. A practical exposition of the ability of the female sex to 
become land-owners and enterprising settlers in the Colonies will be 
of more material advantage to woman than all oratory and literary 
efforts to prove the equality of the sexes. Perhaps it is because, in 
Australasia, starving women, reduced almost to the level of beasts with 
long hours and labour, unfitting them for wives and mothers, are un- 
known, that the poverty and degradation of British women of the lower 
classes appeal to us more strongly than the equality or voting capacity 
of the female sex. The misery, the utter helplessness, the apathy of 
despair of the poor is a reproach to England, Merrie England of long 
ago; and shall it much longer continue? Shall it be said that the 
women of Great Britain are too numerous, the women who have 
made English home-life the admiration of the world, when the solution 
of the difficulty is so simple ? 

We have said; and if it has no other merit, the idea is practical, 
which is more than can be said for some of the remedies proposed, 
which sound more like a joke than a serious attempt to alter the 


present state of things. It remains to be seen if women can plan 
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and carry out a scheme of assisted emigration, which would benefit 
not only their own sex but the male portion of the community as 
well. 
Tam, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
Jessie WESTON. 


Literature for the Blind. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am venturing to utter a protest against the mistakes the writer 
in the Edinburgh Review has fallen into as regards books for the blind. 
In the paper ‘‘ On the Care and Education of the Blind,” it is stated :— 
“ But, if the blind boy turn to Braille, he at once embarks on an 
unknown sea, a mysterious arrangement of dots, in which no old, 
familiar landmark is of the slightest aid, and no friendly pair of eyes, 
unless previously initiated, can possibly help him. In this scheme, 
if $ stands for B, another added dot : turns itinto L; and if ® . stands 
for E, it also does duty for ?; to say nothing of a string of contractions 
as arbitrary as the alphabetical signs, all of which must be well 
mastered if he ever wishes to read with ease or despatch. It is said, 
however, that this complicated system has found advocates, and is liked 
by many of the blind themselves. That it should seem perfect in the 
eyes of M. Braille, the inventor, is only natural. . . . Science, which 
has done so much for all other readers, ought surely to be able to pro- 
vide for this one class a typography and a literature that shall, at a 
moderate cost, help to make them wiser and happier, and bind them 
fast to their fellow-men in the world of books. At present even the 
wealthy blind man has but few books within reach, and these few chiefly 
of the driest possible flavour: dictionaries, manuals, readers, or, 
dreariest of all, pages of advice and warning manufactured specially for 
him as deprived of sight. Books of amusement, such as the sighted 
now have in abundance, to the blind boy are all but unknown. In 
school he rarely reads out of any book but the Bible from one end of 
the week to the other. After mastering the alphabet he was probably 
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set to work at once at one of the Gospels, and in that continued for, 
say, six months. Then another Gospel, and so on for three or four 
years, the final issue being that by dint of sheer repetition he at last 
reads whole pages of his dreary lesson by rote, faster than his fingers 
can travel.over the words, with little thought of their sacred meaning 
and even less of their divine source.” 

This statement is wrong on several points. The Braille type is 
excellent, and it is quite easy for anyone of average brain to grasp the 
system. When I state that by the help of this slandered Braille type I 
have mastered sufficient Latin to enjoy the reading of Virgil’s melodious 
verse, | think I bear a good testimony to the usefulness of this type. 
Again, though the supply of amusing books in Braille is far too small, it 
is not so utterly deficient as the writer thinks. The Braille type is easily 
written, and thus the making of manuscript books gives employment to 
the blind. The British and Foreign Blind Association employs as 
many as 65 blind writers. I am trying to organize an Association for 
the purpose of helping forward this work of Braille writing. I pro- 
pose that each member of the Association promises to defray the cost 
of one manuscript book a year. If the amount passes the limit of a 
pound I will myself make up the deficit. The Bishop of Durham has 
kindly consented to be a member of this Braille Book Society. 

As to the choice of the books to be written in Braille, I am willing to 
undertake the work and the cost it involves of buying the printed 
books. My idea on this point is that the blind ought to be consulted as 
to the books they care to read. I have made inquiries of the librarian 
of a Braille library situated at Hampstead as to the tastes of the 
members. The answer that I have received includes, as to the books 
sought after, historical novels,] history, and essays on subjects of the 
day. There appears to have been quite a run on In the Golden Days. 

I hope through the agency of the British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion to edit a Braille magazine for blind children. It is needless to say 
that the drudgery of learning to read will be diminished by the aid of 
amusing tales. 

I ask the help of those who can remember many enjoyable hours 
spent over some amusing tale, to give this pleasure of reading to the 
blind, who are cut off from so much which makes our own lives enjoy- 
able. Surely, the knowledge that we have striven to share our pleasure 
with those who are surrounded with the dull monotony of darkness will 
enhance our own enjoyment of the books we love so dearly. 

It is a fact that the blind are cut off from many pleasures ; and it is 
equally a fact that men will have pleasures; and if harmless ones are 
not within easy reach, they will be tempted to indulge in those that are 
either sinful in themselves or which lead to sin. Surely, in this book- 
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loving age it will be possible to open a healthy channel of amusement 
and instruction for them; but the blind are often very poor, and need 
the help of those who have some of the wonderful power of money to 
enable them to derive benefit from the channel being opened. Free 
libraries are numerous, great efforts are made to circulate healthy 
reading among the working classes; is it too much to ask for an equal 
effort to be made to give books to the blind ?—sharing with them the 
harvest of this literary age. It is a great pleasure to the blind to be 
able to have amusing books which they can enjoy without the medium 
of another’s voice. For ourselves we can hardly realize the burden of 
being so dependent on others for our resources of education and enjoy- 
ment. It is not for the rich blind that I plead; it is for those who are 
too poor to pay readers, and are thus dependent on their neighbours’ 
kindness. I must confess, when I think of the blank monotony of 
blindness combined with poverty, no labour seems too great to bring 
pleasure to those who, deprived of the cheerful light of day, are also cut 
off from so many resources in which we find happiness. The blind are 
thrown back upon their own imagination, therefore it is very important 
that their minds should be filled with pure and healthy ideas. This can 
be done by the means of books. Am I not justified in believing that 
the public will help me in spreading this practical compensation amongst 
the blind ?—bringing for themselves that greatest of all compensations 
in this work-a-day world, the happiness of an unselfish life. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
F. Nervi. 


Spoilers of Churches who read the Lessons. 


To tae Epitors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Pray allow me to call attention to Mr. Gladstone’s performance 
in the late debate on Welsh Disestablishment. Mr. Gladstone takes no 
account of the fact that tithes and Church lands were free gifts from 
the owners of estates. It is an historical fact that every man was made 
a Thane who built a church on his lands, and endowed it with his 
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tithes. What cares Mr. Gladstone for such fact? If the people choose 
to rob God of the gifts bestowed on Him in ancient times, he says 
they will do so, and they havea right to do so. He considers not 
that no one, if the rule prevail, will ever bestow anything in perpetuity. 
Mr. Gladstone compares the Irish case and the Welsh in two particu- 
lars. The Church in both countries belonged to the few, in opposition 
to the many ; to the rich, in opposition to the poor. He has mended 
his hand since he opened his attack on the Irish Church twenty 
years ago. He has read some history; or, at least, he no longer gives 
us fables for history. He might as well have told us of the Welsh 
Church, as of the Irish, that England set it up and endowed it for the 
conversion of the natives; that it had failed in this purpose; and that 
England might justly take away all that she had given in vain. These 
were the lies with which he bamboozled the House of Commons, and 
persuaded it to rob God, and put His patrimony into the treasury of 
England. It is an old story now, and there is no use in erying over 
spilt milk. But it is almost incredible that 600 educatel gentlemen 
should have been thus totally ignorant of the historic fa.is connected 
with the invasion of Henry II., and the Reformation in Ireland in the 
age of Elizabeth. Think of 600 educated University men swallowing 
such crams as these: that England established and endowed the Irish 
Reformed Church ; that she did this to convert the Romish population ; 
that the Irish Church had failed in this duty; and that England might 
justly take away all that she had given for a purpose that was neglected. 
What were the facts? The Reformed Irish Church is the sime 
corporate body that Henry II. found here on his landing; that the 
English Parliament neither established nor endowed it, though King 
James gave it glebe lands out of forfeited estates. History tells us that 
Henry II. found the Irish Church here when he landed; that he forced 
Rome’s yoke upon it; that this Church, under Elizabeth, cast off that 
yoke ; that, in consequence, a Romish body of clergy was gradually 
introduced ; that the old Church, reformed, is what Mr. Gladstone, under 
false pretences, robbed. All this is the A B C of our history; yet Mr. 
Gladstone gulls his English gaping hearers ; and his fictions are re-echoed 
by the divines of the Guardian and the Church Times. At the same time 
I wrote to them, warning them that in due time the same measure might 
be dealt out to Wales and Cornwall, where the population was lost as 
well as in Ireland. I reminded them that when one nation rejoiced in 
the fall of another they were warned that the like fate was in store 
for them (Amos i. 11; Isaiah xiv. 10-16). In vain I told them that 
they would smart for their triumph in our fall. No; they would not 
believe it possible. The Irish Church was evangelical, so down with it, 
was the cry of English Ritualists. Now we are becoming Ritualist enough ; 
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but it is too late to undo what has been done. The only difference 
between Mr. Gladstone now and what he was twenty years ago is that 
he avoids historic misrepresentations. He does not say, as he did in our 
case, that England set up and endowed the Welsh Church that it might 
convert the natives; that this duty had been neglected ; that therefore 
England may take back all its misused gifts and our status. This might 
as well be said in the Welsh case as in ours. It is only equally false in 
both. It is satisfactory that he does not repeat it about Wales, though 
he has never withdrawn his slanders about us. Tithes, we were told, in 
O’Connell’s time were a blood-stained tribute, and a tax upon in- 
dustry, as, I daresay, is now said in Wales. But, though he robbed 
us of our tithes, yet the people are still made to pay every penny as 
before, only it goes into the British treasury. The Irish members of the 
Disestablished Church have to pay their old tithes to England, though 
they have to maintain their own clergy. So I suppose it will be with 
Wales. The Welsh cry out against tithes, but if they have to pay them 
to the treasury, that will be as bad as paying them to the clergy; whilst 
the members of the Welsh Church will have to pay their clergy as well 
as their old tithes, when diverted to the treasury of England. Nothing 
can astonish us that Mr. Gladstone does. What he was when he began 
life, Macaulay has shown in his Review. He has boxed the compass 
since then. Now he tells us plainly that the people may do whatever 
they please, and that, right or wrong, they will succeed in the end. 
Vou populi, vox Dei! This is an infidel principle, worthy of the French 
Revolution. If England follows him he will land it in all that 
is impious and unfortunate. Thus he acted to Irish Protestants and 
loyalists. For a purpose, he threw our clergy on the alms of the land- 
lords and tenants. To stop those alms he robbed the landlords of their 
rents, and put the tenants in their place. Thus he has tried to destroy 
the English interest here, and to hand it over to Irish Romanists. 
Essex lost his head for only talking to O’Neil across the river. What 
does not Mr. Gladstone deserve for trafficking with Irish rebels and 
betraying to them all the rights of the British Crown? If Ireland has 
again to be reconquered, as seems to be extremely likely, all the oceans 
of blood, and years of misery, which must lie in the way, are to be 
traced to a man who would say and do anything needful to put him, 
and keep him, in authority over the Parliament and Crown of England. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES CRosTHWAITE. 


Can. and V.G. of Kildare. 
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The Aggressive Teetotaller. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

However praiseworthy zeal may be in theory, in practice it is at 
a very considerable discount. Zeal, or over-anxiety, has landed more in 
disaster than lethargy or simply doing nothing. ‘‘ Above all things 
avoid zeal,” was the advice once given by a celebrated diplomatist ; and, 
though at first sight this may appear cynical, on examination it will be 
found thoroughly sound and practical, and by no means simply epi- 
grammatic. 

The zeal here meant is that zeal which never knows when to 
stop; that ‘‘never take No for an answer” kind of zeal, which, how- 
ever admirable in a costermonger or old-clothes man, is, in public 
matters, not a mere nuisance, but a positive sin. The ultra enthusiastic 
religionist who is always asking, ‘‘ Are you saved?” is universally re- 
garded as a public pest; a person to be suppressed, or at least avoided. 
Such a one, in his zeal for souls, has undoubtedly done far more positive 
harm to the cause he has so much at heart than the careless, easy-going, 
laissez faire Christian who never obtrudes his opinions, or who even 
mildly scoffs at religion in others. Yet, objectionable as the religious 
zealot undoubtedly is, he is, after all, a harmless bore, but not a positive 
tangible source of discomfort. You can treat him with silent contempt, 
or laugh at his extreme views. 

The teetotaller who spills your liquor on the plea that it is poison, 
who points you out as a man going headlong to the devil, and who 
urges on your wife to render your life miserable because you like spirits- 
and-water or brown stout, is a person to be taken far more seriously. 
This is a man who can do you a positive injury, who can occasionally 
make your life a torment, and who is commoner than any other kind of 
zealot. He is a man who, in his own opinion, is a heaven-sent 
messenger to pluck brands from the burning; of humble, self-sacrificing, 
conscientious ‘mind, but who is, in reality, inflated with vanity ; who 
proclaims to the world that he is better than the heathen and the 
publican because he does not drink, and who ostentatiously displays a 
bit of blue ribbon that all men may know what a saint he is. Far, 
far be it from me to ridicule or sneer at those silent, conscientious tee- 
totallers, whose name is legion, and who, as a rule, are genial, non- 
aggressive, and jtolerant; who do more by their silent, unobtrusive 
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example, than a whole army of ranting, self-lauding, blatant tee- 
totallers. 

One of the worst class of aggressive teetotallers is the wealthy 
hospitable friend recently converted to teetotalism, and who, with all 
the blind zeal of a renegade, forces his theories and doctrines down the 
throats of his guests. He is generally aman who has made his money 
in trade, and who takes up the temperance fad, just as he might take up 
the old china or bric-a-brac fad. He is far past middle life, and is most 
frequently a bachelor or widower. He has generally been known as a 
decent sort of fellow, and who was never known as an extremist in any- 
thing. In a hearty, jovial way, he invites his victims to dinner; he 
lures them into his quasi-hospitable house, and then proceeds to enforce 
his gloomy doctrines by rigidly excluding from his table alcohol or 
grape-juice in every form, substituting iced-lemonade and similar tem- 
perance tipples. It matters not to him that your medical adviser 
ordered you to take a couple of glasses of sherry or a glass or two-of 
whisky-and-water at dinner every day; he, as a teetotaller, could not 
conscientiously allow such at his table; he can do without them, and 
why not others? Such drinks can be good for no one, and with a pain- 
ful void inside, he sends his guests home silently execrating him and his 
dinner, and vowing to give all teetotallers a wide berth for the future. 

If a child asks for something which we know will be bad for it, we 
unhesitatingly refuse to give it; if we see an animal eating what we 
know to be poisonous, we compel it to disgorge. When we refuse to 
give our friends wines or alcoholic drinks, we are treating them as 
nothing better than children or dogs; we tacitly, but very effectually, 
inform them that they are not fit to be trusted with drink. 

This aggressive teetotaller is a very palpable nuisance, growing and 
spreading in our midst, and as such should be abated at once. This is 
the man who makes temperance a bye-word, and the teetotaller a 
laughing-stock ; who, by his ridiculous behaviour, his rabid zeal, makes 
people, otherwise inclined to sympathize with the temperance movement, 
ashamed of being known as blue-ribbonites or teetotallers. He is the 
bogie man of temperance, who acts as a deterrent to all men to go near 
a temperance advocate. It is unnecessary to speak of the want of 
hospitality displayed in the action of the teetotal host, of the dis- 
courtesy, the very insult he offers his guests. He compels them, in his 
capacity of host, in exercising that most sacred of all domestic virtues, 
hospitality, to drink what, were they free, they would not drink. He acts 
exactly the same as the man who would force a conscientious bond jide 
total abstainer to drink wines or spirits. The aggressive total abstainer 
is not always a self-assertive, pugnacious individual; he is sometimes 
ashamed of the course he adopts, and his better nature, his native 
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hospitality, forces him to modify his actions somewhat, and even some- 
times to have recourse to hypocrisy. 

The present Archbishop of York was once dining with such a host, 
and in vain looked for wine of any description on the otherwise 
hospitable board. The host evidently had twinges of conscience, and 
was apparently not at all satisfied with himself, for seizing a favourable 
opportunity he whispered apologetically to his illustrious guest, “‘ You 
will find some wine in your room.” The Archbishop, however, soon 
paid off his teetotal host, for the next time the latter dined with him, 
he could find nothing to drink but wine, whereupon the Archbishop 
whispered to him, ‘‘ You will find some water in your room”; thus 
happily illustrating the obverse of the teetotaller’s fad. It is indeed a 
pity that such a humanizing movement as the temperance one should 
be made ridiculous, even hateful, by such petty, irritating discomforts, 
trifles that by no possible reasoning can be construed into a help to the 
movement. Surely the host who docks his guest’s liquor for one night 
does not hope for an instant that he has advanced the cause one bit, or 
that he has made teetotallism more popular. Such fanaticism is capable 
of rendering any movement, however good in itself, unpopular and 
objectionable, and those advocates of temperance who adopt such 
means to advance the cause they have at heart are singularly lacking in 
knowledge of human nature, in the very rudiments of common sense. 
To make a thing popular you must make it attractive ; and the converse 
is equally true, if you make a thing unattractive you will certainly 
make it unpopular. 

IT remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
James F. Macnamara, R.1.C. 


Egyptian Canals. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


As Britain has a more than sentimental interest in Egypt, we 
might briefly consider the gradual development of that country by means 
of canals, which afford facilities for irrigation and-also for navigation. 
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The most notable as a navigable channel is that which connects the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea. This work was opposed by the 
British Government, but most creditably and successfully carried out 
by France. Disraeli had the enterprise to buy the Khedive’s canal 
shares, and France has thereafter acted cordially with Britain (which 
owns 80 per cent. of the ships passing through) in working and enlarging 
the said canal. The geological structure of the isthmus seems to 
indicate a former connection of the Red Sea with the Bitter Lakes, 
as sea-shells are largely deposited on the higher ground between. It is 
possible that there was a tidal connection at the time of the Exodus, and 
also that at a far distant period the two seas were connected; the 
isthmus being the result of a later upheaval. 

According to Rawlinson’s History of Egypt, the first attempt to connect 
the Nile with the Red Sea by canal was made by Seti I., about 1400 B.c. 
It started near Bubastis, on the eastern branch of the river, running to the 
Bitter Lakes and thence to Suez. The length, besides the lakes, was. 
seventy miles. This canal was finished by Rameses II., and probably 
had locks and sluices after the style of the Bahr Jousuf, which runs from 
the west side of the Nile to Fayoum. Pharaoh Necho, about 612 3.c., 
attempted the construction of a canal of such width as to permit large 
vessels to meet or pass in going from the Nile to the Red Sea ; but after 
wasting 120,000 lives, it was given up in accordance, as was alleged, 
with the decision of an oracle. (It is said that Mehemet Ali lost 12,000. 
lives in the construction of the canal to Alexandria.) After Necho had 
abandoned the canal scheme, he started ships from Suez to circumnavi- 
gate Africa. They remained long enough at different places to grow 
corn and other food for subsistence, and completed the voyage in three 
years and a half. Necho afterwards invaded Judea and was vainly 
opposed by Josiah. 

The Bahr Jousuf canal was probably made long before the Israelites 
went down to Egypt. It starts from the Nile 350 miles above Fayoum, 
and is used en route for the irrigation of the valley west of the river, being 
led into the Fayoum (which is lower than the Nile) by a cutting of eight 
miles through a rocky barrier, where it fills a vast reservoir and irrigates 
a large area. The surplus water flows back into the Nile valley for 
irrigation as the river falls. The Bahr Jouswf connects with the Nile at 
various points, and was continued onwards about 100 miles for the supply 
of Alexandria, and also for the irrigation of the land in its course. 

The barrage of the Nile just below its bifurcation at the apex of the 
Delta, was designed by a French engineer; but the work was a failure 
until it was put on a better basis by Sir Colin Moncrieff, an Indian 
engineer. It is now so effective that the Nile fails to reach the sea at 
times. It seems quite possible now to irrigate parts of the desert by 
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lifting water by steam power from the Sweet-Water Canal. Country that 
is naturally worthless is being irrigated to a large extent in this way from 
the Murray, an Australian river. The failure of the Nile to supply the 
wants of Egypt for some years in the days of Joseph, was exemplified 
more recently, when there was a seven years’ famine from the same cause, 
ending with 462 a.v. It is possible that the Sudd, a natural barrage 
of the White Nile, as described by Sir Samual Baker, may have caused 
this failure of the water-supply in Egypt. The Sudd is a dam produced 
by the drift of reeds, &c., which interrupts the navigation for years, and 
causes the formation of lakes and lagoons for the time. The irrigation of 
Fayoum from time immemorial has, through the deposit of Nile 
mud, raised the land almost beyond the reach of the waters of 
the Nile, which might encourage the application of the water to the 
desert as suggested above. As to the probable upheaval of the Isthmus, 
we find that a bay of the Red Sea has been cut off, probably in this way, 
and the evaporation of the water has left a large deposit of salt. In the 
South Seas, ports have also become unserviceable owing to the upheaval 
of the land by earthquakes. 

As regards our occupation of Egypt, the French are equally incon- 
siderate of the interest of their own bond-holders and of the welfare of the 
Egyptian people, when they insist on immediate evacuation. We do not 
adopt that policy with the French when they are doing good work in 
Algiers, Tunis, or Tonquin. There is scope enough in Africa for the 
best energies and endeavours of the several European nations. France 
has become a great nuisance to Australia through sending her convicts to 
New Caledonia, and has also ruined the missionary work of many years 
by annexing Tahiti and other islands. This by the way. 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
February 1891. CuarLes Wison. 


Mr. Parnell’s Real Offence. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
In the Review of Reviews (March 14th) when remarking on my 
paper, ‘‘ Mr. Parneil: His Naughtinesses and the Storm they Raised,” 
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published in the March number of the National Review, the opinion is 
expressed that I wished to convey the idea that it was solely on account 
of Mr. Parnell’s adultery that his retirement from public life was 
demanded. The writer quotes the following passage from my paper :— 

‘‘The proper grounds for discarding Mr. Parnell should have been, 
not so much his adultery as his insincerity, his untrustworthiness, his 
falseness, his treachery, his duplicity, and the impossibility of placing 
confidence in his word.” 

The Editor then adds that such was precisely the ground for his having 
acted as he did in condemning Mr. Parnell. But in the above-quoted 
passage I was not considering the Editor’s action nor criticizing the 
reasons for his conduct. He appears not to have observed that my 
remark applied to the action of Mr. Gladstone, for in the immediately 
preceding paragraph I stated :—“It is sheer hypocrisy to condemn 
(as Mr. Gladstone and his followers have condemned) one particular 
crime,” &c., &c.; then giving the reasons above mentioned for which 
the Gladstonians should repudiate Mr. Parnell. It is plain that it 
was Mr. Parnell’s political deceitfulness to which I was referring, since 
I added: ‘‘ Mr. Parnell has proved himself to be quite unworthy to be 
trusted, even were he as chaste as Joseph.” 

It is to be hoped that all Englishmen will shortly realize that the 
above remark applies equally to Parnellites and anti-Parnellites alike. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Dublin, March 1891. Grorce W. Ruxton. 


Reform of the Marriage Laws of India. 


To tHe Epitors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In pursuance of the duty imposed upon me as Chairman of a 
densely crowded meeting of Hindus of this city, held at the Madhav 
Baug, on the 8th instant, I have the honour to forward the accompanying 
copy of a Resolution adopted at that meeting. 

I have the honour to be 
Your most Obedient Servant, 
Nana Moroat, 


Chairman Madhav Baug Meeting. 
Bombay, 21st February 1891. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


RESOLUTION. 


“That this Meeting takes this opportunity of expressing its deep 
resentment and indignation at the grossly libellous attack made by Mr. 
Lionel Ashburner in a recent number of the National Review on the 
character of Hindu widows, who in the purity of their lives can chal- 
lenge comparison with the best women in any society. 

‘** That this Meeting further resolves that the Chairman be authorized 
to forward copies of this Resolution to the Secretary of State for India, 
the Government of India, Mr. Ashburner, and the Editor National 
Review.” 


(True copy.) 


Nana Morost, 
Chairman Madhav Baug Meeting. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of Tar Nationa Review, 
care of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place, London. S.W. 

Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their 
Manuscripts. Postage-stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 
MS. to be returned in case of rejection. 


